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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Percent of Industry 


(Includes Investor-Owned Companies, Cooperatives, 
and Government-Owned Utilities) —February, 1960 


1960 1959 % 
a 






NET GENERATION* (Kwhr in Thousands 


By Fuel Burning Plants 47,806,757 43,487,183 + 9.9 

By Water Power Plants 12,523,141 10,671,009 +17.4 
Total Generation 60,329,898 54,158,192 +11.4 
Add—Net Imports over International Boundaries 296,858 175,755 +68 .9 
Less Company Use : 178,063 178,387 — ().2 
Less—Energy Used by Producer St 1,716,130 1,329,431 +29.1 
Net Energy for Distribution 58,732,563 52,826,129 +11.2 

Lost and Unaccounted for 3,315,787 1,686,062 +96.7 
Sales to Ultimate Customers 55,416,776 51,140,067 + 8.4 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS — As of February 29, 1960 


Residential or Domestic 49,208,574 47,958,973 + 2.6 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates 1,552,439 1,620,687 aE 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power 6,343,504 6,284,381 + 0.9 
Large Light and Power 340,508 314.649 2. 2 9 
Other Customers 195,856 188,739 + 3.8 
Total Ultimate Customers 57,640,881 56,367,429 + 2.3 


KILOWATT-HOUR SALES— During Month of February 
(Kwhr in Thousands 


Residential or Domestic 16,936,158 15,740,921 + 7.6 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates 821,312 860,409 — 4.5 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power 8,843,075 8,646,850 + 2.3 
Large Light and Power 26,502,767 23,825,938 +11.2 
Street and Highway Lighting 548,396 509,225 + 7.7 
Other Public Authorities , 1,292,620 1,170,752 +10.4 
Railroads and Railways 430,425 339,312 +26.9 
Interdepartmental 42,023 46,660 — 9.9 
Total to Ultimate Customers 55,416,776 51,140,067 + 8.4 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands $932,712 $872,263 + 6.9 





AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
February 29, 1960 


Kilowatt-hours per Customer 3,616 | 3,406 


+ 6.2 
Average Annual Bill $90.40 $86.17 + 4.9 
Revenue per Kilowatt-hour 2.50¢ 2.53¢ = ii2 


* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission 
** Due to increased kwhr sales to New York City Transit Authority. 
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Conventions and Meetings 


1960 


June 

5 PIP Steering Committee, East Room, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

5-10 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting and Aviation Confer- 
ence, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

6 EEI Management Practices Committee, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

6- 7 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias’ Rural 


Committee, Cedar Lakes Camp, W. Va. 


6- 8 EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

8- 9 IES Northeastern Regional Conference, Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H 

13-14 IES Canadian Regional Conference, Nova Scotian 
Hotel, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

13-15 American Society of Heating, Refrigerating & Air 
Conditioning Engineers Annual Meeting, Vancouver 
Hotel, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

15-17 NELPA 35th Annual Conference, Accounting & Busi- 
ness Practice Section, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

16-17 PEA General & Customers’ Accounting Committee, 
Midway Hotel, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

19-24. AIEE Summer General Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

20-22 ASME Applied Mechanics Conference, Pennsylvania 

. State University, University Park, Pa. 

26- 

July 1 ASTM 63rd Annual Meeting and Apparatus Exhibit, 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec, Canada 


27-29 


EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Joint with Rocky 
Mountain Electrical League, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


August 

8-12 AIEE Pacific General Meeting, El Cortez Hotel, San 
Diego, Calif. 

24 ECAP Copy Group Meeting, Denver, Colo. 

September 

7- 9 NELPA 53rd Annual Meeting, Glacier Park Lodge, 


Glacier, Mont. 


7-10 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Fall Con- 
ference, Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

11-16 IES 1960 National Technical Conference, Penn Shera- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14-15 Northwest Public Power Association Accounting Sec- 
tion Annual Meeting, Wenatchee, Wash. 

15-16 KEEI-AGA Accounting Division and Section Organiza- 
tion Meetings, The Pittsburgh Hilton, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

15-17 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias’ 42nd 


Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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21-22 PEA Annual Meeting, Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

21-283 ASME-AIEE Power Conference, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

26-28 EEI Industrial Relations Committee 13th Annual 


Round Table Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 
27 ECAP Copy Group Meeting, New Orleans, La. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange Accounting Confer- 
ence, Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
28-30 Indiana Electric Association 5lst Annual Convention, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


29-30 PIP Workshop Conference, Sheraton Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

29-30 Northwest Public Power Association Power Use Sec- 
tion Annual Meeting, Hotel Monticello, Longview, 
Wash. 

October 

3- 4 PEA Systems Planning Committee, Erie, Pa. 

5- 7 Wisconsin Utilities Association Electric & Gas Sales 
and Operating Sections Convention, Schroeder Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

6- 7 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Philadelphia, 
a. 

9-14 ATIEE Fall General Meeting, Chicago, III. 

10-12 AIEE National Electronics Conference, Chicago, II]. 

13-14 PEA Meter Committee, Altoona, Pa. 

15-20 AIEE Fall General Meeting, Detroit, Mich. 

20-21 Electric Council of New England 4th Annual Con- 
ference, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 

20-21 Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering & Op- 
eration Section, The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C 

20-22 PIP Second National Youth Conference on the Atom, 


Museum of Science & Industry, Chicago, II. 

22-26 Controllers Institute of America 29th Annual Na- 
tional Conference, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


25-27 American Standards Association National Conference 
on Standards, Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York, 
Ms Os 

26-29 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Meeting, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

27-28 EEI Statistical Committee, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

November 

2- 4 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, The 
Cloisters, Sea Island, Ga. 

9-10 New Jersey Utilities Association Annual Meeting, 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J 

14-18 NEMA Annual Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

16-17 Pacific — Coast Electric Association Administrative 
Services Meeting, Rickey’s Studio Inn, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

16-18 Southeastern Electric Exchange General Sales Con- 
ference, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

17-19 Canadian Electrical Association Engineering Sections, 


Western Zone, Saskatchewan Hotel, Regina, Sask., 
Canada 
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Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Director, In- 
stitute of International Studies, 
Bradley University, at the EEI- 
AGA Accounting Conference, held 
in New York, April 25-27, discuss- 
ed “Free Enterprise or Disaster.” 





Amortization, 








HE importance of free enterprise to the electric 

utility industry, customer relations, work mea- 

surement and cost control methods, customer 
deposits, coordinating management services, com- 
munications, and forecasting techniques were among 
the major subjects discussed at the National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants in 
New York, April 25-27. 

The conference, held at the Commodore and 
Roosevelt Hotels, was sponsored by the EEI Account- 
ing Division and the American Gas Association Ac- 
counting Section. P. R. Lawson, Comptroller, Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co., and Chairman of the EEI Account- 
ing Division, and C. H. Mann, Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., and Chairman of the AGA Accounting Section, 
presided at the General Session on April 25. At this 
session, J. K. Polk, Chairman of the Depreciation and 
Amortization Committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Section on Taxation, reported on accelerated 
depreciation. “Free Enterprise or Disaster’? was the 





J. K. Polk, second from left, standing, Chairman of the Committee on 
American Bar Association’s Section on Taxation, was a 
> featured speaker at the conference. Others are, from left, seated: E. H. 
=) Smoker, C. H. Mann, AGA; standing, from left, are: H. C. Forbes, Chair- 
* man, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Mr. Polk; the Rev. W. K. Trivett; 
= P. R. Lawson, Chairman, EEI Accounting Division, who was co-presider. 
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Stresses 


Free Enterprise, Customer Relations 


and Accelerated Depreciation 


title of a speech by Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Director, 
Institute of International Studies, Bradley University, 
and former Minister of Finance of Hungary. 

Discussing “economic depreciation” as a factor in 
Federa! taxation, Mr. Polk said he believes that the 
price level basis adjustment method of depreciation 
calculation is the one method that regulated utilities 
can support. 

This method, he told the conference, adequately 
matches the dollars of revenue with the dollars of 
expense. 

Urging the utility accountants to give the method 
careful study, Mr. Polk said, “The Congress is giving 
the subject a most thorough consideration and the ac- 
tion which your companies, individually, or your asso- 
ciation, on behalf of the industry, will take should be 
only after your study, and in the light of your conclu- 
sions and recommendations.” 

Mr. Nyaradi told the conference that the danger to 
the nation is not the military threat from Russia. 
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The greatest danger to the American people is from 
within the nation itself, the former Finance Minister 
of Hungary declared. 

Speaking as a man who has witnessed the loss of 
his country’s freedom, Mr. Nyaradi urged that every 
American take advantage of his right to vote. Only 
through this medium, he asserted, can we insure the 
continuance of a country with the free enterprise sys- 
tem and guaranteed personal freedoms. 

Discussions of feedback from property records 
for work measurement and cost control, payroll on 
tapes, forecasting techniques and methods, and audit- 
ing of management were presented at the General 
Activities sessions. 

R. M. Kemper, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., told the conference that early plant accounting 
procedures provided relatively meager data for studies 
of work actually accomplished, or comparative costs 
of specific classes of property. Today, he added, plant 
accounting reflects in greater detail the costs arising 
from planning and design, procurement, construction 
and retirement of utility plant. 

“A good property record is now justified as the most 
economical way to meet present-day requirements for 
regulatory and financial reports, and reflects the 
changes in plant investment,’ Mr. Kemper said. 

He pointed out that property records made up of 
practical and usable subdivisions are a valuable asset 
to the effective control of each of the components. He 
listed the following major components of plant costs: 
contract work, labor, material and supplies, trans- 
portation, special equipment service, utility shop 
service, property protection, injuries and damages, 
privileges and permits, rents, engineering and super- 
vision, general administration, engineering services, 
insurance, legal expenditures, taxes, interest during 
construction, earnings, and expense during construc- 
tion. 


Value of Unitized Property Records 


The uses inherent in unitized property records are 
numerous and invaluable, Mr. Kemper told the group. 
The available information readily lends itself not only 
to the preparation of special cost studies and reports, 
but also to a variety of activities encountered by 
the average utility in its day-to-day operations, he 
explained. He said the information will: 

@ Show at all times the property owned and the 
substantiation of the amount of utility plant appear- 
ing on the company’s books by location, accounts, and 
year of construction. 

@ Provide a uniform basis for estimating. 

@ *Yacilitate and provide for correct retirements of 
book cost. 

@ Make available statistics for regulatory bodies 

@ Provide inventory and costs for use in calculating 
insurable values. 

@ Supply basic data for studies involving depreci: 
tion, taxes, valuation and trending. 

@ Provide data and costs for engineering studies of 
design, equipment life and system reinforcement. 

@ Make available historical data relating to plant 
development. 


‘ 
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The need for cost control, Mr. Kemper said, starts 
with the budget, but does not end with the completed 
project. The results are carried forward for applica- 
tion and comparison on future projects, and controls 
require some form of measurement in determining the 
standard for comparison. 

Mr. Kemper listed these elements of measurement: 

@ Define the characteristics or quality to be mea- 
sured. 

@ Select the standard. 

@ Determine the units to be measured. 

@ Create accurate means, methods and procedures 
to compare units with standards selected. 

Mr. Kemper told the conference that work measure- 
ment standards can be developed by the use of time 
study and statistical techniques and will give a better 
comparison since they are designed to measure ef- 
fectiveness. If the actual direct time used by the 
various units is compared with the work measure- 
ment standard on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis 
(the shorter period the better), he said, it is possible 
to determine the effectiveness of the individual crew 
by property and other units during the progress of 
the job. 


Payroll on Tapes 


J. J. McCarthy, Boston Edison Co., explained his 
company’s conversion of its payroll to “Univac” com- 
puter, with information on tapes. 

He said the computer had enabled the company to 
reduce by 36 percent the man-hours necessary to 
process the payroll and the machine time has been 
reduced by more than 74 percent. 

The payroll system at Boston Edison includes much 
personnel data, resulting in many reports for the 
Employee Relations Department, pertaining to senior- 
ity, educational background, emergency job codes, va- 
cations, absence and disability allowable and taken, 
and date of next scheduled promotion, Mr. McCarthy 
said. Altogether, the company has provided for 115 
items of information applicable to employees, he 
added. 

At the session on Customer Activities, Norman 
Corey, Florida Power Corp., discussed ‘“‘Customer 
Deposits and the Accountant’s Problem.” The Custo- 
mer Accounting Committee of EEI and AGA received 
74 replies to questionnaires sent to 92 companies in 
a survey. The replies indicated: 

@ Thirty companies accept guarantees of payment 
by established customers in lieu of deposit, but almost 
all of these 30 companies said they did not encourage 
this practice, and in many cases positively discouraged 
it. 
@ Most companies will accept telephone applica- 
tions when deposits are required. 

@ Interest rates on deposits vary from 2 percent 
to 6 percent. 

@ A great majority of companies automatically 
apply the deposit and interest, if any, to the final bill 
when service is discontinued. 

“It would appear that at least one company has 
found the ideal solution for all problems for account- 
ing and customer deposits,” Mr. Corey pointed out. 
“This company, a large one, returned the question- 
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naire with the simple statement, ‘We do not take any 
deposits.” While this certainly solves the accounting 
problem, I can see a possibility that some of us might 
encounter a bit of difficulty in selling this to all con- 
cerned with customer activities.” 

Also at a Customer Activities session, C. T. Shoch, 
Director, Information Services, Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., declared that the No. 1 problem in cus- 
tomer relations still was high bill inquiries. 

C. R. Maio, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., re- 
ported on “The Use and Effectiveness of Collection 
Notices.”” A survey made by his company indicated 
that a single notice to customers during one billing 
cycle is.more effective than several notices, if notices 
are tailored for the good-paying customers and for 
poor-paying customers. The one to the good-paying 
customer would serve merely as a friendly reminder, 
and the one to the poor-paying customer could be 
worded firmly to advise him that service will be dis- 
connected unless payment is made. 

If necessary, Mr. Maio said, more than two classes 
of customers could be established, but each would 
receive only one notice so as to serve the company’s 
best interest and at a minimum cost. “Our respon- 
sibility is more than reducing delinquencies. It also 
includes maintaining good customer relations and 
eliminating unnecessary cost for the company,” Mr. 
Maio said. 

In his address, “What Does the Customer Really 
Want to Know?”, D. T. Faust, West Penn Power Co., 
listed the 10 most important things which the cus- 
tomer wants to know. They are as follows: 

@ Simple, helpful facts about his service. 

@ Company services available to him. 

@ A few essentials of how to do business with us. 

@ That company and employees want to serve him 
well and cheerfully. 

@ That he can get prompt help on problems and 
adequate answers to questions. 

@ That he’s getting good service. 

@ That the rates are reasonable. 

@ That he isn’t being overcharged and is not “alone 
in the boat.” 

@ That he is looked upon and treated as an 
individual. 

@ What’s new and practical in utility uses, so he 
can live the most modern way. 


Welcoming New Customers 


“Greeting and Welcoming of New Customers” was 
the subject of an address by T. J. Peterson, The 
Detroit Edison Co. A survey of electric companies, 
Mr. Peterson reported, indicated that there is a wide 
divergence of opinion on the value of welcoming new 
customers. 

“Companies have abandoned the practice because it 
had little value; other companies continue the practice 
in spite of the fact that the value is indeterminate,” 
he said. “They seem to feel it is an integral part of 
good customer relations and are reluctant to give 
up any practice that might lessen good will.’”’ He added 
that a third group of companies is selective about who 


is welcomed, feeling that either newcomers to the 
areas or new homeowners are the only ones who 
should be contacted. 

“If, as most of us believe,’ Mr. Peterson told the 
conference, “the future will bring more and more 
emphasis on selling service rather than just providing 
service, we will profit by all of the customer accep- 
tance, confidence, the trust, the friendliness we 
create.” 


Accounting Communications 

J. P. Fiedler, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
speaking at the Accounting Employee Relations ses- 
sion, emphasized the need for an effective two-way 
communications program between the accounting of- 
fice and the supervisor. He listed these basic prin- 
ciples of communication which can be of help to the 
supervisor: 

@ Seek to clarify your ideas before communicating. 
The more systematically we analyze the problem or 
idea to be communicated the clearer it becomes. Com- 
munications commonly fail because of inadequate 
planning. 

@ Examine the true purpose of each communica- 
tion. Identify your most important goal and then 
adapt your language, tone and approach to serve 
that specific objective. 

@ Consider the total physical and human setting 
whenever you communicate. Consider, for example, 
your timing, i.e., the circumstances under which you 
make an announcement; the physical setting (whether 
you communicate in private or otherwise); custom 
and past practice (the degree to which your com- 
munication conforms to, or departs from, the expecta- 
tions of your audience). 

@ Consult with others, where appropriate, in 
planning communications. 

@ Be mindful, while you communicate, of the over- 
tones, as well as the basic content of your message. 
Your tone of voice, your expression, your apparent 
receptiveness to the response of others—all have 
tremendous impact on those you wish to reach. 

@ Take the opportunity, when it arises, to convey 
something of help or value to the receiver. People 
on the job are most responsive to the supervisor who 
takes their interests into account. 

@ Follow up your communication. Our best efforts 
may be wasted, and we may never know whether we 
have succeeded in expressing our true meaning and 
intent, if we do not follow up to see how well we have 
put our message across. 

@ Communicate for tomorrow, as well as today. For 
example, it is not easy to communicate on such mat- 
ters as poor work performance or the shortcomings 
of an employee, but postponing disagreeable com- 
munications makes them more difficult in the long 
run and is unfair to the employee and the company. 

@ Seek not only to be understood, but also be a 
good listener. When we start to talk we often cease 
to listen. Listening is one of the most important, most 
difficult, and most neglected skills in communication. 

J. J. Leary, Boston Edison Co., at an Accounting 
Employee Relations session, said that today electric 
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companies can insist on college-trained men and wo- 
men because the supply is available. In his speech, 
“College Education Is a Must,” he declared that the 
continued growth and welfare of the companies will 
be measured by the quality of their personnel. He 
listed two basic responsibilities of members of the 
management team as follows: 

@ To stimulate and nurture the development of 
those already in their employ. 

@ To demand college graduates for jobs which lead 
to the more responsible and higher paid positions in 
management. 

At a Depreciation Accounting session, C. N. Rice, 
Jr., Northern States Power Co., described a plan of 
study which may provide a better means of estimating 
average lives of utility plant in the future. 

He said that depreciation rates for the future 
should be based on the conditions expected to prevail 
in the future—the average lives of the structures 
and equipment which will be in service—the salvage 
to be recovered; and the removal expense to be 
incurred. 

“A knowledge of past experiences is essential when 
estimating for the future,” he pointed out, “but no 
matter how much we know about the past, we can 
never accept it as a firm measure for the future.” 

This he attributed to the fact that past experience 
includes types of equipment no longer in service, 
periods when materials were scarce, different main- 
tenance policies and replacement frequencies. 

Mr. Rice told the group that it appears that the 
means are now available whereby a more complete 
analysis of past experience may be used to make more 
dependable estimates of average lives to be expected 
in the future. And with the advent of the electronic 
computer, he added, these mathematical methods of 
analysis seem practical, he said. 


Direct, Simple Approach 

Mr. Rice outlined his experiments on estimating 
lives of plant as follows: 

“For years I have wanted to make some experiments 
with the procedure, but it has not been feasible until 
now. We have been making our experiments with an 
IBM 709 computer, and although the results to date 
are not conclusive, they are most promising. 

“The general approach is quite direct and simple. 
We are using the annual rate actuarial method of life 
analysis which is generally considered to be one of 
the most reliable methods of obtaining a measure of 
service life from past experience. An actuarial analy- 
sis of retirements in a particular band of years may 
be thought of as a method of producing a snapshot 
of what was happening at one particular time in the 
life of the plant under study. The analyses of addi- 
tional bands produce more snapshots and add more 
information which may or may not agree with the 
first. And so, in our present procedure, we are adding 
analyses of more and more bands until we have a 
complete moving picture covering a considerable 
period of time. 

“What I call the rolling band analysis summarizes 
the exposures and retirements for a retirement band 
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of some prescribed period of years from the earliest 
available data year to the end of the prescribed 
period, and determines the indicated average life 
for that band of experience. It then deducts the ex- 
perience of the earliest year and adds the experience 
of one additional year and again determines the aver- 
age life for this second period. This process is re- 
peated until the terminal year is the latest available 
data year. 

“The average lives resulting from each band analy- 
sis are then plotted, and the resulting curve some- 
times reveals a very definite trend toward longer or 
shorter life. Sometimes it will indicate that unusual 
periods of history such as a war period or major 
depression have pronounced effects on average life. 
Sometimes it will indicate a rather constant average 
life from year to year, and occasionally it is difficult 
to find any regular pattern of change. 


Analysis for Trends 


“The variation in average life from band to band 
shows quite conclusively that the results obtained 
from analysis of only one band cannot be accepted 
as conclusively indicative even of past life. But where 
the variation from band to band shows a definite 
trend, as it does in so many cases, it appears quite 
logical to use the trend and its extrapolation as the 
basis for estimating service life in succeeding years, 
barring the effects of unforeseen wars, major de- 
pressions, and other extraordinary situations. A 
trend curve produced in this manner shows very 
clearly the change in average life as the outmoded 
plant gradually disappears from the property. It also 
gives effect to the introduction of new types of plant, 
new maintenance procedures, and other changing con- 
ditions as they occur and as they affect average life. 

“TI believe that the maintenance of such trends on 
a current basis, year by year as the retirement ex- 
perience develops, will prove to be of tremendous 
value. It will permit the use of average lives which 
are in accord with current experience, show how cur- 
rent experience is changing from the past, and by 
extrapolation indicate the average lives which may 
be expected in the foreseeable future. If the way is 
pointed only a few years into the future and if the 
depreciation rates are changed as frequently as the 
need is indicated by the trends, then perhaps it would 
not be necessary to be too concerned about the distant 
future. At any rate, we can test the premise by 
making projections now into the next few years and 
by checking them annually as the years unfold. 

“With an efficient computer program, it will not 
take too much time to keep the trends current after 
the initial start has once been made. So far, we have 
used only the annual rate actuarial method, but it 
should be possible to use other basic methods if the 
retirement data are not sufficient for the annual rate 
method. 

“After the trend has been established, it is possible 
by another computer program to produce a more com- 
plete output for each of any desired number of bands. 
With this program, one can choose the band or bands 

(Continued on page 160) 








HE evidence of customer relations activity which 
our company accumulated in surveys re-empha- 
sizes the pre-eminence of high bill inquiries or 
complaints in the overall body of customer dissatisfac- 
tion. This problem is both qualitative and quantitative. 
Over the past year we have made extensive research on 
the high bill situation in our area. Fig. 1 
We found that in the overall customer group, feel- 
ing regarding the size of the service bill varied con- 
siderably in intensity. Of slightly more than 616,000 
residential customers, some 205,000 are merely con- 
scious that their bills are high. These, we might say, 
‘have the high bill bee in their bonnets.” They were 
the customers who in our continuing customer opinion 
survey checked the block that said the prices or rates 
for electric service were “higher than they should be.” 
National statistics show that other companies face 
this reaction to about the same extent. 


90,000 Concerned 


Some 90,000 of these customers were sufficiently 
concerned over the size of their bills to add a write-in 
comment on their opinion questionnaire, thereby em- 
phasizing the dissatisfaction they had already ex- 
pressed by checking the block. 

During the same year of this survey operation, we 
made a careful analysis of the high bill inquiries of 
customers who telephoned, wrote, or visited our offices. 
There were about 30,000 of these. We call them the 
critical group. A few felt the situation so urgent as 
to invite commission consideration. 

The 30,000 “critical” cases—those who took the 
initiative to get in touch with us about their high 
bills—were next divided into two smaller groups. 
Some 18,000 of these 30,000 were classified as “run 
of the mill” cases, and were handled informally. A 
simple explanation served to bring about quick and 
easy customer understanding and satisfaction; for 
example, pointing out an excessive number of days 
in the billing period. The remaining 12,000 were the 
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Figure 1 


more difficult cases, requiring special handling. These 
involved varying degrees of billing review, meter re- 
reading, meter tests, and other difficult or time-con- 
suming activities. 

This special handling group was then subjected to 
intensive research. As a starting point, all employees 
engaged in conducting the interviews in these difficult 
cases completed their assignments by filling in a 
specially prepared data form. These observations 
were made from this information: 

Disconcerting though it proved to be, and on the 
whole embarrassing, some 26 percent, or about 3000, 
of these cases were found to have been caused by our 
own errors in meter reading or in providing machine 
estimates of unread meters, despite a 99.5 percent 
meter reading record as a whole! 

The 9000 of these special handling cases which 
remained legitimate—in the sense that the billings 
were correct—were then analyzed to note the reasons 
why these customers thought their bills were unrea- 
sonably high. 
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Many suggested defective meters; others that the 
meters had been read wrong. Still another significant 
number contended that their bills were out of line 
because they were much higher than previous bills 
or unexplainably higher than their neighbors’. A 
few had special reasons, such as someone else using 
the service, and low voltage. About one-quarter could 
assign no reason whatever. 

All of the foregoing conditions and situations em- 
phasized the need for considerably more training in 
meter reading and in the handling of high bill in- 
quiries. In addition, the need was evident for value- 
of-service promotion. The first step has been taken— 
comprehensive instruction in meter reading and in 
handling high bill inquiries. 

In the instruction relating to high bill inquiries, 
our approach was that employees would be best pre- 
pared if they were provided a way of tuning them- 
selves in on the customer’s frame of mind as quickly 
as possible. To do this we used the customers’ open- 
ing statements, or their reactions to our initial 
inquiries, as the starting point. Here are the types 
of customers’ opening statements or initial responses 
for which specific instruction was provided: 


Indefinite Reasons 


Bill just too high 

Higher than it should be 
Couldn’t have used that much 
Nobody home 


Definite Reasons 

Higher than previous bill 
Higher than neighbor’s bill 
Due to bi-monthly billing 
Appliance use expensive 
Misinformed on appliance use 
Defective appliance 

Ground on wiring 

Someone else using current 
Meter inaccurate 

Meter reading wrong 

Meter not read and estimated wrong 
Bill calculated wrong 

Price of electricity up 

Low voltage condition 


The first objective of the instruction was to get a 
customer out of the Indefinite Reason category into 
something more specific on which we could get a foot- 
hold. After all, you can’t very well reason with some- 
one who expresses nothing more than just a “feeling” 
for the subject. 

One item in particular in the foregoing list of 
Definite Reasons received expanded treatment in the 
instructional material. This was an attempt to answer 
successfully the numerous customers whose high 
bill reasoning brought in the related extent of use 
of neighbors or other acquaintances. Here we devel- 
oped some 26 possible items to call to a customer’s 
attention as to why his bills might be expected to be 
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different from his neighbor’s. In effect, we wanted to 
acquaint customers with the futility of trying to 
establish a case on that basis even in their own minds. 
These reasons as to why neighbors’ bills could be 
expected to be different grow out of the different 
housing conditions and living habits. 

The concluding exercise in this training was prac- 
tice in utilizing a recently developed bill estimating 
form for typical household services. This form is a 
part of a folder containing other information perti- 
nent to the billing. 

The form is filled out in the customer’s presence 
and with his help in an effort to reach agreement that 
the amounts used and billed were substantially the 
same. Some 50 household applications are covered. 
The completed chart is given to the customer as a 
current, and possibly future, reminder. After a bit 
of practice it is amazing how close an employee can 
come to verifying actual consumption. 

With respect to the high bill activities of other 
companies who responded to our inquiry, one sends 
two different high bill explanation pamphlets to every 
customer who indicates a question of that nature in 
its continuing opinion survey. These pamphlets are 
titled, “Why Your Gas and Electric Bills Vary” and 
“The Service You Use Determines the Size of Your 
Gas and Electric Bill.” These customers are first con- 
tacted by telephone and the two pamphlets are sent 
with a transmittal letter as a sort of wind-up to the 
telephone call. 


Ads Explain Seasonal Bill Variations 


Another company reported running a series of 
newspaper ads informing customers of the reason for 
seasonal variations and for the year-to-year creeping 
increase which many find hard to understand. 

Still another helps its high bill situation by having 
the meter readers distribute copies of the meter-read- 
ing schedules for a year ahead. The schedule includes 
the estimated time, as well as the date. It also sug- 
gests certain things the customer might possibly do 
to help the meter reader get an actual reading. This 
practice has reduced skipped readings by about 50 
percent. The number of bill inquiries and bill investi- 
gations has fallen off proportionately. 

The necessity for having all the facts at hand in 
discussing high bill situations is recognized by still 
another company which defers replies when inquiries 
covering such situations are received. The customer 
is called back after complete information pertaining 
to the account is at the employee’s fingertips. This 
procedure has reduced customer waiting time, hang- 
ups and busy signals, and is appreciated because of 
the evident time and trouble the company has taken 
to make a thorough investigation. A high percentage 
of cases is being closed in this manner without a 
premises call. 

Our most recent opinion survey also researched a 
situation first made apparent to us by a Midwestern 
utility. This was the somewhat startling finding— 
startling at least from a wishful thinking standpoint 
—that high-use customers were considerably more 
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critical of service Fig. 2. Was it true that those 
who had provided themselves with so many comfort, 
convenient and cost-saving opportunities could be less 
than enthusiastic? The answer is an emphatic 
“ves.” Our research shows that the likelihocd of a 
resultant “special handling” case grows with great 
rapidity toward the higher end of the bill brackets. 
There has been a rapid increase in the proportion of 
our customers in the higher-use brackets on our 
system. In just the past five years, 60 percent more 
have located in this exceedingly fertile complaint 
environment. 

Summarizing with respect to the opinions of high- 
use customers, we can look forward to the prospect of 
more and more customers giving us a vastly increased 
number of high-bill headaches unless preventive 
measures are taken. 

The concern of high-use customers over their costs 
emphasized to us the need for a higher degree of 
value-of-service selling. The wheels have already 
been set in motion for preventive information and 
discussions of this nature. Customers are now given 
a full explanation of the considerable value to them 
of the additional service use being promoted. Also, 
our ad program was stepped up to provide frequent 
reminders to customers of the extraordinary value of 
additional uses and to keep reminding them of the 
many day-to-day benefits they receive from service. 

Dealers were alerted to the situation and asked to 
cooperate by making sure that any estimates of in- 
creased cost given at the time of the appliance sale 
were reasonably accurate. In demonstrating equip- 
ment, more attention was given to explaining prac- 
tices which would result in the greatest possible 
efficiency of service use. 


Young People Create High-Use Problem 


Another general contribution to the high-use cus- 
tomer problem is that young people are buying and 
moving into homes completely equipped for convenient 
utility service living. Frequently these people have 
come straight from the modestly equipped homes of 
parents. They have had no previous experience under 
such high-use conditions and are amazed at the size 
of the bill. Hence, builders, developers and promoters 
are asked to cooperate in meeting this problem. 

Many companies report budget pay plans in opera- 
tion for customers who use utility services for heat- 
ing. These plans are definite attempts to anticipate 
extraordinary problems with this higher use group. 
In our own case, we have recently started aggressive 
promotion of house heating and have instituted what 
we have termed an “equalization bill’? procedure. This 
provides for adjusting bills upward and downward 
from month to month to equalize charges over the 
entire heating season. 


A Greater Responsibility 


High-use customers are seriously inconvenienced at 
times of service outages or poor voltage or pressure 
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conditions. Because of their substantially higher bills, 
they have become much more sensitive to any lack in 
either the quantity or the quality of their services. 
Our operating forces have been alerted to the sub- 
stantially greater responsibility we have assumed 
when we encourage customers to place their health, 
comfort and convenience in our hands. Recently estab- 
lished practices relating to service interruptions and 
to local voltage checks are steps in recognition of this. 

Another phase of the billing situation recently re- 
ceiving added attention in our company is that of the 
overdue notice. We are particularly beset with the 
problem of crediting customer payments promptly 
enough to avoid the mailing of overdue notices. We 
mail a notice approximately 13 calendar days after 
due date, with the suggestion of disconnection if the 
bill is not paid within the next eight days. This 
action comes about midway in the customer’s next 
bi-monthly period. Local follow-up action includes a 
telephone call prior to disconnection. If the customer 
cannot be reached by telephone, a brief but pointed 
letter is sent. 


Since the posting of mailed payments and the mail- 
ing of notices are both central office operations, there 
is a potentially serious cross-in-the-mails situation. 
This has been aggravated by our own efforts at being 
helpful, for we have encouraged customers to use our 
local offices and agencies as convenient pay points. 
Naturally, the delayed receipts from these locations 
add to the updating problem. 


Receiving an overdue notice after the bill has been 
paid is a severe blow to a conscientious customer’s 
pride. He seems to feel that our action has seriously 
depreciated his credit standing. This sometimes leads 
a customer to discussions with neighbors if only as 
an excuse to reaffirm his “good pay” status. That the 
situation has this and other implications is evident 
from this letter recently received from a minister. 
Dear Sirs: 

For the sake of public relations, I wish you would 
restudy your system of mailing overdue notices. I 
was very much disturbed yesterday when I received 
such a notice, partially, I suppose, because my pay- 
ment had been mailed the day before the notice was 
printed, but also because I feel that the letter was 
rather cold and threatening. 

You see, the date when the discount was no longer 
applicable was the 10th or 11th of February. I mailed 
the check just six days later, February 16th; it was 
received on February 18th, so I learned in speaking 
with one of your secretaries, and on the seventeenth a 
formal impersonal note was mailed out stating that 
this was a FINAL notice and that unless payment 
was made by the 3rd of March, etc., well, you know 
the rest. 

Somehow, the offer of a discount as an inducement 
for prompt payment, and then immediately after the 
expiration of that inducement to be receiving the type 
of a notice that you are using, well, it just is not 
good public relations in my estimation, and incidently, 
prior to my having received such a notice, several 
other people had bitterly objected to this cold, threat- 
ening, method of approach. 

Sincerely, 


Our reply to this minister, as follows, will serve 
here to indicate both the attention we are giving to this 
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WHEN CUSTOMERS KNOW EMPLOYEES... 


3% MORE say seavice /s Goop 

13% MORE say commumrry Acres HELP 
IS% MORE say eres ARE REASONABLE 
15% MORE Give us A BETTER REPUTATION 





22% MORE say OUR EMPLOYEES ARE PLEASANT 
28% MORE uwnERSTAND WHO OWNS THE COMPANY 








Figure 3 
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matter and the further “selling” we felt the situation 


needed. 


NE UE is oy ycc 

Thank you for your very helpful letter of February 
25 concerning our overdue notice procedure. We are 
sorry you were disturbed. As you indicate, your 
payment and our notice must have “crossed in the 
mail.” Thanks also for your payment. 

Your comments are certainly timely, for we are 
just in the process of taking another look at this 
procedure. Some improvements are already underway. 
And, we will continue to be alert to customer response. 
We make a point of that in all our dealings. 

Your evident awareness of the important relation- 
ship between business practices and customer satis- 
faction encourages me to call attention to one par- 
ticular problem in that direction. Keeping costs down, 
and therefore keeping charges to customers down, 
while maintaining a satisfactory level of payments 
to employees and investors, forces a high degree of 
automation in the handling of our more than 700,000 
accounts. This means more “machines.” And, al- 
though these machines are directed by men, the mass 
result, as you have pointed out, is sometimes imper- 
sonal. 

There are many minds busy with the problem of 
bringing about a workable compromise between good 
relations and acceptable costs. While our progress 
in recognizing all service obligations may not be as 
fast as we would like, let me hasten to assure you 
that these obligations are not lost sight of. The at- 
tached leaflet, “Efficient Public Service—Our Pledge 
to You,” emphasizes our awareness. Relating this 
thought to the mechanization mentioned above, you 
can see that we still consider ourselves as servants 
of people rather than slaves of machines. 

Since, as your letter indicates, you are also express- 
ing the views of others, may I take this opportunity 
to say that we value highly the counseling work you 
do with these folks. In this connection you will always 
find us willing to help in supplying needed informa- 
tion within the scope of a tax-paying, business-man- 
aged electric company. 

I am asking that our local office have someone cal] 
on you within the next few days to discuss these 
matters with you and to thank you personally for 
your inquiry. 





Very truly yours, 


The overdue notice which was in use at the time 
of the above customer’s objections had features which 
were admittedly irritating to the recipient. The prom- 
inence of the words “Overdue Notice’—in red ink 
put our left foot forward. The disconnection date 
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was the next thing most likely to be noticed. The lack 
of a quick apology if the bill had already been paid 
was an additional obstacle. We have just revised this 
notice to try to make it more palatable. 

No credit screening is possible with our present 
model 650 machines. In prospect is the installation of 
a model 7070 computer. Only then will we be able to 
avoid sending such irritating notices to normally 
“good-pay” customers. 

One of the reporting companies (responding to our 
research questionnaire) mentioned an effort at han- 
dling this overdue situation by incorporating a 
“reminder” portion on a new bill form. This added 
portion is left attached to the next bill to a customer 
who has failed to pay the previous bill, plus “other 
charges” amounting to less than $15. For amounts 
above $15, the reminder portion of the bill is cut off 
and a separate “important notice’ is mailed. The 
“reminder” was formerly mailed separately. The in- 
corporation with the regular bill means a consider- 
able saving of postage, art expense and labor. 

Still another company has instituted a wholly new 
credit and collection policy covering its telephone and 
field collection activities. 

Another of the unfavorable indications of our 
opinion survey was that fewer customers responded 
in the affirmative to the question, “Do you personally 
know any PP&L employee?” This has serious impli- 
cations, particularly since it was also accompanied 
by lower customer regard in many areas of opinion 
important to the company. Fig. 3. In one customer 
group — our less-than-one-year customers — personal 
acquaintanceship fell from about 42 percent to 30 per- 
cent in a five-year period. 

telating the replies of these “newer” customers to 
those of the “older” customers—five years or more 
customership—we noted several areas of desirable 
knowledge in which the newer customers needed 
“bringing up.”’ The extent of need for added attention 
to this new-customer group was also apparent. 


One additional phase of new-customer understand- 
ing singled out for special consideration was the 
extent to which they thought their service was from 


a government-owned utility. Fig. 4. These cus- 
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tomers lack the degree of understanding exhibited by 
the older customers. Also, the situation is worsening. 
Consistent and meaningful work with new customers 
would establish early, proper understanding. 

For customers generally, survey results have indi- 
cated the considerable value of acquaintanceships. 

Certain self-imposed handicaps exist in establishing 
early and lasting acquaintanceships with customers. 
These are generally the result of efforts at con- 
trolling or reducing costs. Listed below are some 
of the handicaps from the standpoint of various em- 
ployee groups. 

Meter Readers: Bi-monthly meter reading; higher 
proportion of outdoor meters (meter changers lose 
out here, too) ; high turnover of meter readers (rota- 
tion is a similar factor). 

Local Office Employees: Bi-monthly bill payments; 
encouraged mailing of bill payments; reduction in 
number of company pay locations; payment at col- 
lection agencies encouraged; reduced personal collec- 
tion efforts; leaving service connected at vacated 
premises. 

Sales and Service Employees: Discontinuance of 
residential appliance sales; de-emphasis of individual 
customer demonstrations; reduced appliance ser- 
vicing. 

All Employees: Streamlined operations to handle 
58 percent more customers with no more total em- 
ployees. 


Getting to Know Customers 


We have now moved into this area of getting ac- 
quainted with customers by setting up a procedure 
and preparing informaticnal materials to learn quickly 
who our new customers are, give them an official 
greeting, and furnish them and other customers with 
information about the service and the company. 

An attractive “welcome letter” signed by the local 
manager extends the hand of friendship. Included 
with the letter is a new customer information booklet 
titled “Your Electric Service.” A booklet of charges 
for different amounts of service use also goes along. 

Instruction in the use of all of this get-acquainted 
and be-informed material has been started among 
the 3000 employees in the training program. 

Customer responses in our customer survey are on 
an anonymous basis. Hence, we are severely limited 
in learning the exact location and circumstances sur- 
rounding the indicated dissatisfactions. 

To bridge this gap, we instituted a procedure for 
making detailed studies of actual contact experiences. 
In this activity all of the completed contacts were 
reviewed in the work categories of service installa- 
tions, extensions and relocations, meter changes, ser- 
vice troubles, billing and accounting matters, appli- 
ance repairs, and appliance demonstrations. 

New we have completed two separate, system-wide 
“rounds” of this study on a divisional basis. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 cases were reviewed in each round. The 
improvement in the second round has been compared 
to the first. This showed customer satisfaction in the 
second round had improved 1.3 percent. 


Here are some of the things found wrong in the ser- 
vice installations, extensions and relocations work for 
which appropriate instruction was developed and 
presented in the training program: 

@ Too much time required between request and 
installation. 

@ Old bracket left in place when installing new 
service and bracket. 

@ Service connections would not be made on a 
Saturday. 

@ Customer not notified when marking service 
location. 

@ Services connected without checking to insure 
against dangerous conditions in the house. 

@ Open wire services installed instead of triplex 
cable. 

@ Some work procedures not uniform. 

@ Variations in the handling of underwriters’ in- 
spections. 

@ Non-conformity in deposits required from cus- 
tomers. 

In the meter change work category the perform- 
ance also improved. 

Some of our findings were: 

@ Entering premises and proceeding with work 
without announcing presence. 

@ No explanation given as to the object and pur- 
pose of the visit. 

@ Lack of visible identification. 

@ Failure to leave notice when the customer was 
not at home. 

@ Refusal to answer customers’ questions; tendency 
to refer customers ‘‘to the office.” 

@ Unannounced interruption of the customer’s 
service. 

@ Discarded parts left on the ground or floor. 

@ Customers’ lawns, gardens, shrubs trampled. 

@ Smoking on the customers’ premises. 

@ Asking the customer to assist in the work. 

In service troubles a substantial gain was made. 

We found such things as the following: 

@ Failure to get correct addresses in service out- 
ages. 

@ Delay in correcting voltage conditions. 

@ Hesitancy to provide temporary service under 
emergency conditions. 

@ Too much time required to replace service wires 
after notification of poor condition. 

@ Delay in refastening loosened service brackets. 

@ Delay in and refusal to refasten meter bases. 

@ Refusal to answer trouble calls involving blown 
fuses, some of which were ours. 

3illing and accounting matters stood to improve 
considerably and did. 

Investigations revealed these kinds of items: 

@ Employees not familiar with rates. 

@ Changing customers’ rates without notifying 
them. 

@ Lack of proper follow-up on inquiries. 

@ Too much time required to place customers on 
the low water heating rate. 

(Continued on page 145) 








What Does the Customer 
Really Want to Know? 


By D. T. Faust 


Assistant to Vice President for Division 
Operations, West Penn Power Co. 


HAT does the customer really want to know? 

When we emphasize the word really, the ques- 

tion implies that what the customer seemingly 
wants to know from us may not necessarily be what 
he actually wants to know. It cautions us not to jump 
to conclusions that may be wrong. There are a num- 
ber of kinds of information the customer wants from 
us or that we want him to have. Here are four of 
them to which we may apply non-technical terms: 

e First—“‘The nuts and bolts” information—the 
things the customer must know if he is to do business 
with us. How can he obtain service? Where to call 
when trouble occurs? Where to pay his bills? 

@ Second—The ‘“anti-complaint” information. Com- 
plaints, especially high bill complaints, are a big and 
continuing problem. Not enough of us have addressed 
ourselves to it seriously, gotten comprehensive facts, 
studied them carefully, and developed programs de- 
signed to get the problem under control. 

@ Third—There’s the “pull our chestnuts out of 
the fire’? information. Here are the types of things 
that create the need for it: government ownership 
is worrisome; we want to contain it; we need the 
customer’s help, and we can hope for it only if he 
knows the facts and recognizes a self-interest. So 
we must inform him effectively if we want to renew 
a franchise, or kill a harmful piece of legislation, or 
get a needed rate increase without complaint and costly 
delay. In situations such as these, we give the cus- 
tomer information calculated to convince him we are 
right and to motivate him enough to help “pull our 
chestnuts out of the fire.’ True, what we want is 
almost always good for him, too. 

@ Fourth—There’s what he calls ‘“‘weathermaking”’ 
information. That’s the kind intended to create a 
good climate for business building. 

These various kinds of customer information are 
in our programs because we think them important 
from the company standpoint. We look at these 
matters primarily through our own eyes, not the 
customer’s, and not immaturely, because without a 
strong element of self-interest we’d go broke to no 
one’s joy except the government ownership zealots. 

However, we do not often enough put ourselves 
in the customer’s place, look through his eyes, probe 
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from his vantage point, and seek out what we should 
tell him in his interest. 

What the customer really wants to know is neither 
obvious nor easy to come by. There are two reasons: 

@ We are so preoccupied with telling him what we 
want him to know that we haven’t given it serious 
thought. 

@ Few customers can help us because they haven't 
thought about it either. When they have a particular 
question or problem, they want the answer or solu- 
tion. If they have more important information needs, 
they aren’t conscious of them. 


Judgment and Hope 


We can expect to find that there isn’t any one out- 
standing kind of information the customer really 
wants—or if there is, we don’t know how to deter- 
mine it. Perhaps the best we can do is to have a 
customer information program based on _ indicated 
needs and our best judgment, and hope it would 
include what the customer wants to know—if he knew 
enough about it to know what he really should want 
to know. Maybe we should try serendipity (defined 
in the dictionary as “the gift some folks have of 
finding valuable things not sought for, by chance or 
sagacity” We may not get a positive answer from 
the customer, so we made inquiries among persons 
experienced in this field of customer relations. 

Some contributors to a survey we conducted were 
quick to recognize that we have been short on em- 
pathy. For example, this statement is from a large 
and progressive company: “This is a novel approach 
to the perplexing customer relations story. I think 
we are too quick to accept and implement those things 
which we as utilities think the customer wants to 
know, without ever really surveying, tabulating, and 
analyzing the individual customer’s complaints, ques- 
tions, and comments.” 

The last four words, ‘complaints, questions, and 
comments,” prompt this observation. Too often, if 
we do dig into this matter, we get a report for a 
particular period on complaints only. That’s helpful, 
but it doesn’t go far enough. The questions and 
comments are needed to round out our picture. With- 
out them, we may develop a customer information 
program aimed only at the unhappy customer. We 
agree with the correspondent who believes that the 
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majority of our customers are happy. If we are dili- 
gent in studying questions and comments, too, we can 
head off a good many future complaints and keep 
more of our customers happy. 


Assurance Asked in Several Areas 


Not unexpectedly, several people mentioned that the 
customer wants assurance from us in several basic 
areas. One believes the customer wants assurance 
that he is dealing with a capably managed and re- 
liable company; another writer says the customer 
wants to be assured that he is receiving ‘the best 
possible service at the most reasonable rates.” An- 
other broadens the scope and says, “It may not be 
so much a matter of what customers want to know 
from us as it is a question of whether we are pre- 
pared to serve them with reliable and economical 
service, to handle their requests in a workmanlike 
and prompt way, and their inquiries in a businesslike 
and friendly manner. After all, if these are not on 
the list of things to be done first, then no amount of 
opinion polls or fact finding surveys of customers 
will remedy the situation.” 

We agree heartily that what we do is definitely 
more important than what we say. Emerson said, 
“What you are speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what 
vou say.’”’ We should do these things that are right, 
and then be sure our customers know it. 

A director of public relations said, “The main 
thing the customer expects from us is continuity of 
service delivered with a smile, and at reasonable 
prices.” A general office supervisor indicated the 
smile cn our face is important. But a commercial 
office supervisor said, ““We are out of direct contact 
with our customers except for meter reading and 
their payment of bills, and these two functions are 
quite often done without any actual customer con- 
tact.” 

The smile is becoming, therefore, more and more 
difficult to see. Probably our greatest handicap in 
keeping customers informed and assured—in having 
them know we really want to serve them well and 
cheerfully—is that more and more of our customers 
see fewer and fewer employees. 


Customer Contacts Decreased 


Changes in methods, largely in the laudable inter- 
est of holding costs and prices down, have combined 
to decrease greatly contacts between customers and 
employees. Consider these changes: 

@ The majority of customers never or seldom come 
in contact with a meter reader. This results from 
outdoor metering and bi-monthly or quarterly meter 
reading, which may be aggravated by the semi-annual 
reading suggested in a trade magazine editorial re- 
cently. 

e A substantial percentage of customers no longer 
deals with employees at company offices. This comes 
from increased use of collection agencies and greater 
tendency to pay by check. 

@ The number of customers has increased sub- 
stantially, but the number of employees has been al- 


most static. The result is a lower ratio of employee- 
customer contacts. 


@ The doorbell-ringing appliance salesman has al- 
most become a thing of the past, and home service 
women spend most of their time on group work, all 
resulting in loss of individual customer contact. 


@ Relatively few bills now go out in envelopes. 
When they did, it was easy and inexpensive to use 
bill enclosures to keep customers informed and help 
create what today we would call “togetherness.” 


Can’t See Smile 

These changes have made it increasingly difficult 
for the customer to see the smile on our face. We’re 
not suggesting that we turn the clock back. But we 
do submit that too few of us have faced up to these 
changes and their effect on customer attitudes, on 
billing, and on ease of doing business. Too few of 
us have tried partially to compensate for these losses 
in other ways. 

One correspondent recognized the problem and is 
concerned about it, but doesn’t solve the problem. 
He saia, ““‘We have to make people feel the utility is 
made up of individuals. We have to have the cus- 
tomer think of individuals when he thinks of the 
utility. These individuals have to create a favorable 
attitude on the part of the customer by rendering 
good, personalized service. Automation and consoli- 
dation of operations have made utilities generally lose 
their personal contact with customers. This should 
be reversed without losing the benefits of efficient 
operation.” Another writer said, “The customer 
wants recognition. It is our job to show him that 
we are more than a lot of lines, substations, and 
power plants. We are 4500 people who have him as 
the principal object of all they do.” 


Big Challenge 


How do we economically counteract this loss of 
contact? That is the question and a big challenge, 
too. But it is not impossible to solve. Some utilities 
have worked at it effectively and many seem to think 
Bell Telephone has done well. Let’s not ignore it, 
because we may do so at our peril. 

Nearly all of our contributors emphasized the im- 
portance of “nuts and bolts’ and “anti-complaint” 
information. These are so widely recognized as a 
must that we shall take no more time to detail them 
except for what we shall have to say about the big 
problem of high bill complaints. 

One analytical writer suggested that what the cus- 
tomer really wants of us is a certain kind of assur- 
ance. Here’s what he said: 

“As background, I feel that basically we are all 
conformists. This conformist outlook manifests itself 
in many ways—the most obvious and the one to be 
most subject to question is the ‘keeping up with the 
Joneses’ philosophy. An offshoot of this drive is the 
desire ‘not to be alone in the boat.’ This philosophy 
could be caused by one of the primary instincts of the 
conformist—the herd instinct. The herd instinct 
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causes us to compare our station in life with that of 
the guy next door. 

“We know you cannot compare bills and get logical 
answers. It is like trying to compare grocery budgets. 
But our customer does not realize this. What does 
he, then, actually want from us? 

“Reassurance—Yes, reassurance that his bill is cor- 
rect. Reassurance that he isn’t paying for service he 
didn’t get. Reassurance that he isn’t alone in the 
boat. He wants reassurance that his meter is me- 
chanically accurate; was read properly; his usage was 
calculated correctly; and the net amount is reason- 
able and in line with other customers of similar 
status. He will not ask all these questions, but that, 
I feel, is what is in the back of his mind. 

“We combat this problem through training. In our 
formal customer contact training, we equip our ser- 
vice representatives with the facts necessary to give 
confident answers. By sounding like you know what 
you are’ talking about, you can dispel a lot of cus- 
tomer doubts. 

“An illustration of this is the customer who had 
received an increased bill in August because of his 
use of air conditioning in extremely hot weather. Our 
representative was not having much success convinc- 
ing the customer of the influence of the outside tem- 
perature on his cost. Not much success, that is, until 
she said, ‘Why, do you know, Mr. Zilch, that 95 
temperature can cause the head pressure of your 
compressor to increase as much as 21 percent?’ Mr. 
Zilch expressed surprise, said he now understood, 
thanked her for her time, and promptly hung up. 
This is a classic example of our representative sound- 
ing like she knew what she was talking about. She 
sounded confident and she had reassured the customer 
that he was not alone in the boat.” 


High Bill Complaints 


The matter of high bill complaints came in for fre- 
quent mention and well it might, since it accounts 
for as much as 80 percent of all complaints. 

There is growing interest in the analysis form as 
a useful tool in really satisfying high bill complain- 
ants. For example, one writer said, “It is our feeling 
that in answering customer inquiries or complaints, 
it might be well if utility companies adopted the use 
of a high bill analysis form and the customer opinion 
survey.” 

Here’s another strong endorsement, based on ex- 
perience referring to the large number of high bill 
complaints. The writer said this: 

““A study of the methods employed showed we were 
not really reaching a concrete solution. We had not 
gone far enough to satisfy the customer’s need. 
Rather, we were answering in generalities and vague 
terms. 

“Our customer representative may have made a 
thorough inspection for leaks, had the customer’s 
meter tested, turned some of the customer’s equip- 
ment on and off to see if it operated properly, or sug- 
gested a serviceman be called to check appliances. 
Finally, because he could find nothing wrong our rep- 
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resentative would come up with the astounding con- 
clusion that the bill was correct. 

“We now take the next necessary step and show 
the customer that everything is all right. This is 
done by means of an analysis of the customer’s ser- 
vice bill. By showing average use of appliances, based 
on the way the customer uses his equipment, we can 
soon show him that to supply service to the various 
appliances will require a given consumption, at a 
specific cost. 

“The results are gratifying: In most instances, the 
customer can understand the reasonableness of this 
approach, and, as a result, learns far more about his 
use of utility service under this method than any 
method previously used.” 


No Undeserved Halos 


It may be well to take exception to certain views 
on what we should take credit for. We should not try 
to wear halos we don’t deserve. For example, what 
right have we to take credit for all the wonders of 
our services and their great boon to mankind as 
though we invented the whole thing, and deigned to 
share it with others because we love them so. 

Or why are we unique in paying taxes? In the 
main, the same tax laws apply to others and hurt 
them just as much. This doesn’t mean we shouldn’t 
make clear the tax differences between private owner- 
ship and government ownership, or any tax inequities. 
We're just arguing against tax paying being a virtue. 
One answer to our inquiry agreed in this as follows: 
“T believe that he (the customer) is interested in 
knowing that the company is an investor-owned tax- 
paying company, but I suggest his interest is more 
in what effect this has on his particular tax bills 
than in the total amount the utility paid in taxes.” 

Nor do we deserve any special halo because we try 
to give the customer what he pays for, or because 
we give the customer good service with a smile and 
at fair prices. To do less would be downright dis- 
honest. 

Personalizing Service Stressed 

Several people stressed the importance of personal- 
izing service. One feels we have failed to do that to 
the average customer to the extent the telephone com- 
panies have. Another said the customer wants “cour- 
tesy, honesty, complete and expert attention, recogni- 
tion, promptness, satisfaction, and that little extra 
with a smile.” His company is launching a training 
program to accomplish this objective to fulfill the 
customer’s wants as he sees them. 

There was an interesting and helpful note of warn- 
ing sounded. We can misjudge the customer’s area 
of interest, tell him too much of the wrong things, 
and then have to cope with problems of our own 
making. Here are two of his examples: 

@ With a change to quarterly billing, it was as- 
sumed customers would be greatly interested. It 
wasn’t so. What the very comprehensive information 
program stirred up were questions and complaints— 
service costs, noise and dirt tracks made by meter 
readers, failure to read on Saturdays, ete. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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utility companies in the next 20 years are reported 
Figure 1 in a new EEI publication, “Meeting Tomorrow’s Power 
Needs.” 

The 28-page, illustrated booklet is the result of a 
continuing study by the EEI Electric Power Survey 
Committee and an exhaustive study covering the entire 
nation by a task force of electric power experts from 
electric utility companies. 

— ? The findings of the survey were made known at a 
recent press conference in New York by Allen S. King, 

sa EE! President, and C. E. Oakes, Chairman, Pennsyl- 
279 vania Power & Light Co. 

Reporting from the survey, Mr. King, who is also 
President of Northern States Power Co., said that the 
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electric companies “stand ready and able to meet in 
full the future power needs of this country.” 

The study predicts that by 1970 the electric com- 
panies will more than double their present power 
producing capability, reaching a total of 263 million 
kilowatts, compared with 127 million kw at the be- 
ginning of 1960. By 1980, their capability is expected 
to reach more than 492 million kw, nearly four times 
today’s total and almost twice that predicted for 1970. 
Fig. 1. 

Mr. King noted that newspaper reports about elec- 
tric power generation in the future will familiarize 
readers with a series of new numbers—trillions in- 
stead of billions of kilowatt-hours. In 1970, the elec- 
tric companies expect their output to be about 1.2 
trillion kwhr, more than double that of 1959 the 
study reveals. In the following decade, annual output 


> 


will about double again, reaching an estimated 2.3 
trillion kwhr. Fig. 2. 

Taking a long look ahead, the study predicts that 
by the year 2000, total electric power output for the 
United States will probably be in the range of six 
trillion to 10 trillion kwhr. 

Per capita use of electricity, “one of the best indi- 
cations of a nation’s economic strength and the well- 
being of its people,’ Mr. King said, is expected to 
reach 7555 kwhr in 1970, compared to 4525 kwhr 
for every man, woman and child in the country in 
1959. In 1980 the forecast is about 11,800 kwhr. 
Fig. 3. 

“To provide the greatly expanded power supply 
systems of the future is going to require great sums 
of money,” said Mr. King. ‘““loday, the electric com- 
panies have about $43 billion invested in electric 
plant and equipment. To reach the level forecast for 
1970 will require about $52 billion in new construc- 
tion. 

“To double it again by 1980, the companies will 
have spent on new construction from the end of 1970 
through 1980 more than $91 billion. Altogether, then, 
during the next 20 years, more than $143 billion 
will be required to expand the electricity supply sys- 
tems, a sum more than three times the present in- 
vestment.” Fig. 4. 

The study notes that steam plants using coal, oil or 
gas will continue to be the principal means of meet- 
ing the nation’s electrical needs for many years to 
come. Hydro plants will continue in second place for 
some years, but by 1980 the electric companies’ nu- 
clear power plants are expected to have 39 million 
kilowatts of electric capability, to hydro’s 25 million. 
Conventional steam capability should reach nearly 
117 million kw. In the next 20 years, steam plants 
should nearly quadruple in capability; hydro about 
double, while nuclear plants should increase 600-fold. 

In the nuclear energy field, Mr. King cited the ex- 
tensive research and development activities of the 
electric companies, being conducted in cooperation 
with the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission and equip- 
ment manufacturers. One hundred and thirty-two 
companies are vigorously engaged in projects requir- 
ing the eventual investment by them of at least 
$650 million. 
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“Should future developments improve the competi- 
tive position of nuclear power sooner than expected, 
the companies will utilize nuclear capability in place 
of some of the conventional steam capability planned 
for future years,” Mr. King said. 

The new Institute study on “Meeting Tomorrow’s 
Power Needs” gives in its first part national data on 
the plans of America’s electric light and power com- 
panies for meeting power requirements in 1970 and 
1980. The second part of the study describes present 
and future developments by electric companies on a 
regional basis, dividing the country into the eight 
power supply regions as defined by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

At the press conference Mr. Oakes, drawing upon 
information from the booklet, discussed the eight 
regions—their status today, and their outlook for 
1980. 

In meeting the nation’s increased power needs in 
the next 20 years, electric companies in all regions 
will be advancing techniques of generation and dis- 
tribution of electricity, Mr. Oakes said. Companies in 
all regions are making use of larger and larger 
generating units. Generators with 1,000,000 kw of 
‘apability will be in use in some areas by 1980, he 
added. 

The price schedule of ‘‘Meeting Tomorrow’s Power 
Needs,” Publication 60-36, is as follows: 2-9 copies, 
15 cents per copy, postpaid in the United States; 
10-99 copies, 35 cents per copy, postpaid in the USA; 
100-999 copies, 3U cents per copy, shipped collect; 1000 
or more copies, 20 cents per copy. One hundred or 
more copies are shipped FOB, New York, N. Y. Send 
orders to Edison Electric Institute, 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

A set of five 8 in. x 10 in. photoprints supplement- 
ing the statistics in the booklet are available at $1.50 
per set. 





Booklet Available 
on Consultant’s Role 


rPXHE consultant’s role in business management is 

described in a new 40-page booklet written for 
executives by Commonwealth Services I'nc., manage- 
ment and engineering consultants. It highlights the 
growing complexity of management functions and 
reviews one consulting firm’s approach to management 
problems. 

The new Commonwealth book is designed around 
photographs of more than 85 of its consultants, with 
brief accounts of how they work in such diverse fields 
as general management and organization planning, 
financing, industrial and labor relations, insurance, 
marketing, public relations, design and consulting 
engineering. 

Copies may be obtained from Commonwealth Ser- 
vices Inc., 300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Edwin Vennard, standing, EEI Managing Director, addresses a team of six power specialists from Poland who 
visited the Institute this month. The Polish delegation wiil visit 10 operating electric utility companies during 
their month-long visit to this country. In the photo above, clockwise, are: W. Chuma, interpreter; Z. 
Skoezynski, Deputy Scientific Director of the Polish Electro-Technical Institute; B. Bartoszek, Dircctor of 
the Southern District of the Power Combine of Poland; M. Lech, Director of the Institute of Energetics; 
G. W. Hedman, EEI; J. J. Kearney, EEI; A. B. Morgan, EEI Secretary and Assistant Managing Director; 
Mr. Vennard; C. K. Poarch, EEI; Prall Culviner, EEI Editorial Director; J. T. Coatsworth, EEI Commer- 
cial Director; H. E. Bumgardner, The Detroit Edison Co., and Chairman, EEI Committee on Technical 
Exchange for Overseas Visitors; E. Zadrzynski, of the Polish Ministry of Mining and Energetics; B. Leszek, 
Director, Polish Power Institute; and S. Orzechowski, Chief Draftsman in the Polish Office for Power Projects. 





The Latest in Customer Relations 


(Continued from page 139) 


@ Misinforming customers as to the reasons for 
increased bills. 

@® Delays in issuing final bills and refunding cus- 
tomers’ deposits. 

Now that our shortcomings have been recognized, 
the continuing need in this audit of customer contacts 
is largely of a follow-up nature. Accordingly, we 
have converted this study to a continuous sampling 
of contact performance work in all divisions. In this 
Way we not only can keep up the interest of employees, 
but we can continue to learn where our policies, prac- 
tices and procedures are in need of particular atten- 
tion. 

Throughout this updating of customer relations 
activities, I think it is apparent that customer rela- 
tions problems are going to get worse before they get 
better. The constant urge to modernize and mech- 
anize, both from the standpoints of progressiveness 
and economy, lead to temptations to underestimate, if 
not disregard, the customer viewpoint. 

Recent history, particularly in the electric utility 
field, has raised caution against continued straining 
of the customer’s patience. Further defections from 
industry to government patronage might, after all, be 
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the wholly expected reaction of customers whose feel- 
ing for the company is that it is big and efficient, but 
remote. They reason that although the utility may 
be interested in their needs, if it is not also concerned 
about their wants, it might just as well be a govern- 
ment operation. An added urge is that they would 
stand to benefit from subsidies similar to those 
already granted others. 

Continually, we should have in mind conditions 
which directly affect great numbers of our customers. 
One of the most important of these is their income 
level. According to the latest figures available, two- 
thirds of our customers have an annual adjusted gross 
income of $5,000 or less. Understandably, in this 
group there is not going to be much time or inclina- 
tion to consider the philosophy of government. The 
main concern is the problem of making a living. 

The average annual electric bill is going up at a 
rate which doubles the bill about every 10 vears. This 
is a far faster rate than the increase in the cus- 
tomer’s personal disposable income. In the years 
ahead, with successful selling, the more rapid growth 
of the bill will be further emphasized. This sort of 
situation can greatly accelerate customer irritation 
and criticism, and thoughts of government power. 



































Utility Teaches FREE 
Through | J 


United Illuminating Is One of 61 
EEI Member Companies Which in 
1959 Sponsored 100 JA Projects 








United Illuminating President W. J. Cooper, second from 
right, above, presents a charter to Frank Vaiuso, president 
of Unico, a Junior Achievement business. At right is J. M. 
C. Betts, UI Vice President-Secretary and JA enthusiast. 





Fred Jacobs, second from left in photo at left, of United 
Illuminating Co., is considered one of the most outstand- 
ing adult advisors by the Junior Achievement director in 
New Haven. He is shown at the JA center with teenagers. 


LL business needs youth. Their sharp eyes, quick tion with Junior Achievement by serving in 1959 as 
fingers, energy and readiness to learn are major president of the Greater New Haven chapter, said, 
assets. Most young people get only a worm’s eye “I believe that because of JA there should be more 

view of business from their first jobs, seeing nothing good business judgment when the present genera- 
of financial risks that companies take, competition that tion of students steps from the classrooms into our 
must be faced, or losses that have to be borne. Their world of business and industry.” 


opportunity to really learn the meaning of the Amer- 


Junior Achievement is a learn-by-doing approach to 
ican private enterprise system is limited. 


free enterprise. It offers young people, ages 15 to 


However, J. M. C. Betts, Vice President and 19, an opportunity to form small corporations, capi- 
Secretary of The United Illuminating Co. in New talize to the limit of $200 by selling shares of their 
Haven and Bridgeport, Conn., says this picture is corporation stock at 50 cents a share, and “slug it 
rapidly changing. And, the reason is Junior Achieve- out” in the open market to make a profit. During the 
ment, or JA, a national organization sponsored by eight-month life of each JA corporation, its officers 
more than 14,000 business firms, including UI, to give and employees (sometimes the president is also the 
American youth a realistic introduction to corporate janitor) tackle wages, rent, dividends, sales, complaints, 
life. Sixty-one EEI member companies in 1959 spon- personnel problems, accounting, ete., just like the 
sored more than 100 Junior Achievement projects. grown-up companies. They fail, break even, or pros- 


Mr. Betts, who culminated a long voluntary associa- per on about a par with the national business average. 
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ENTERPRISE 


Junior Achievement 





Robert Harrington, UI Mechanical Engineer, left, looks 
over “Scotty Dog” night light produced by the Jaco Co., a 
JA business sponsored by United Illuminating. Mr. Har- 
rington was production supervisor for youngsters’ firm. 


A few have gone broke, laid off the employees, and 
left the shareowners holding the bag. Most have been 
able to pay modest wages and dividends. Occasionally 
one has succeeded beyond its hopes and paid dividends 
of 50 cents or more on the invested dollar. 

“Success of a Sort” 

Whether it goes broke or hits the jackpot, Mr. 
Betts point out, every JA company achieves success 
of a sort. Its organizers learn firsthand how an in- 
dustry is developed and operated. They see the laws 
of economics taken out of textbooks and put to work 
on the assembly line. The great majority of achievers 
soon see why their free American system, despite its 
uncertainties, is the best ever devised to assure high- 
est standards of living for the largest number of 
people. 

During the past six years 10 companies have oper- 
ated with UI counseling assistance. Fourteen com- 









Members of Junior Achievement visit United Illuminating 
on Charter Day and are shown inspecting some of the 
complex equipment in the dispatcher’s office. At left is 
Ken Morgan, UI paymaster, and advisor to a JA company. 
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pany men served the young corporations in a spare- 
time advisory capacity as business, production and 
sales advisors. Mr. Betts thinks the voluntary ad- 
visors have gained as much from participation as the 
achievers themselves, for they are responsible for 
giving guidance to these small companies on an over- 
all policy level which they seldom encounter to such 
a degree in the course of their regular work at UI. 

Typical of the problems that faced company ad- 
visors was the young Jaco Co., which started in busi- 
ness in 1955 manufacturing “Seotty Dog” night 
lights. It ran into production problems and had to 
switch to antique water pump lights. 

Then there was the Plasco Co. which began opera- 
tions in 1957 making clear plexiglass cigarette boxes 
designed by its production advisor, Julius Casolino 
(Assistant Mechanical Engineer at UI). The com- 
pany had trouble getting glass, so switched to Christ- 
mas candles and, after the holidays, to “Copy Cats,” 
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novelty blackboards. Sales soared and a 10 percent 
dividend was declared. 

Unileo, aided by its production advisor, William 
Moravek (Supervisor of Mechanical Maintenance at 
UI), originated a clever idea. It designed a slide-top 
plastic box with permanent magnets attached to the 
bottom. Easily concealed, the box was used to hide 
spare car keys under a car’s fenders, or household 
keys on a galvanized drain pipe. 

One of the most successful companies counseled was 
Metaleo, organized in 1958. It produced a solid brass 
ironing board attachment called the “Clothes Caddy,” 
which sold for $1.45, plus tax. UI allowed the busi- 
ness space on the first floor of its administration 
building on Dec. 22 and 23, to wind up a busy pre- 
Christmas sales campaign. Metalco also conducted a 
successful sale at Sears Roebuck and Co., and sold its 
caddies wholesale, as well as to department stores and 
discount houses. 


Achievers of the Year 


Metalco’s president, Barry Holm, was singled out for 
two awards. Selected by the New Haven Management 
Club as the “‘Achiever of the Year,” he was entitled to 
attend the National Junior Achievement Conference at 
Indiana University last August, where he competed for 
the “National Achiever of the Year” award. 

Barry was also named “JA President of the Year’’ 
for Greater New Haven. The award was given as 
part of the second annual Connecticut ‘President of 
the Year” contest sponsored by the Yankee Chapter, 
Young President’s Organization. 

Another award winner was John Zelle, president 
and production manager of Redico, which began opera- 
tions in 1958 making blackboards called “Bunny- 
boards” and “Kopy Kats.” He was singled out as the 
“Outstanding Achiever’ for Bridgeport and received 
the $350 Carlson Scholarship to the University of 

sridgeport. 

A revealing sidelight on Redico concerns its dona- 
tion of surplus “Kopy Kats” and “Bunny-boards” to 
the Kennedy Center in Bridgeport, a school for men- 
tally retarded children. The blackboards are used to 
develop the children’s coordination in drawing geo- 
metric designs. 

It is obvious that good advisors are important to 
the success of the miniature corporations. Fred 
Jacobs, UI Superintendent of Operating Staff, and 
business advisor to Metalco, is a good case in point. 
He has given freely of his own time ever since UI 
became a JA sponsor and is considered by JA staff 
executives as one of the most outstanding advisors in 
the area. This year he has been asked to be a judge 
at the regional competition for the “Best JA Com- 
pany of the Year.” There are about 650 JA companies 
in the regional competition. Winners will compete 
for the national “Best JA Company of the Year” 
award at the National JA Conference in August at 
Indiana University. 

There are many special activities held throughout 
the year in connection with JA in UI area. Last year, 
sales clinics were conducted by local sales executive 
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clubs to supplement the sales advice given by advisors. 
Time was alloted for the young people to ask ques- 
tions about their own particular sales problems. 

During the past year a pioneer symposium was held 
in December on a state-wide level to discuss busi- 
ness-management problems. It was so successful that 
another is planned this year. The symposium drew 
100 JA presidents from Hartford, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, and some 15 Connecticut business executives 
who came to talk with achievers about industrial 
featherbedding, government control of industry and 
executive qualifications. This was the first time any- 
thing at this high level had been attempted. JA 
members felt “challenged” by the presentations and 
want “more of it.”” The symposium was designed to 
air current business topics without special attempts 
to find solutions for problems. 

Of great interest in UI’s area is the trade fair held 
each February in observance of National Junior 
Achievement Week. Teen-age executives of the minia- 
ture companies set up sales displays of their products 
at JA centers. Representatives of the companies man 
booths to show and sell their products. The trade fair 
is held during regularly scheduled JA work hours so 
visitors see the businesses in actual operation. 

The Junior Achievement program in its present 
form is beginning its second decade as a national 
organization. It was launched as a strictly local 
project in Springfield, Mass., in 1919, JA was founded 
by the late Horace A. Moses, president of the Strath- 
more Paper Co., as a means of preparing young 
useful handicraft skills. 

The movement spread throughout New England. A 
change in its objectives came in 1929, when the idea 
was introduced into New York City, and emphasis 
was placed on over-all business experience training. 

Junior Achievement is an incorporated, non-profit 
national organization supported by individuals and 
business organizations. There are no dues or fees 
charged for membership. Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions encourage the expansion of JA, realizing that 
the program provides a unique opportunity to develop 
latent faculties and to combine pleasant recreation 
with practical business experience. 


How JA Works 


Briefly, here is how it actually works. Early in the 
fall young achievers are recruited in public and 
parochial high school assemblies, formed into groups 
of about 20, and then into companies. Under the 
guidance of volunteer adult advisors drawn from local 
business and industry, they decide on the product or 
service they want to produce and sell; elect their own 
officers; and apply for a charter from Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc. 

They raise their capital by selling stock in their 
company with a limit of five shares to an individual. 
Then they buy raw materials and hand tools they 
will need. At the Junior Achievement business center, 
where all the companies meet, are shop machines, 
such as power saws, drill presses, sanding machines, 
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hand saws. The capital deposit charges paid by each 
company include the use of this equipment. 

Meeting one night a week at the business center, 
the companies manufacture their products or prepare 
their services. Their products range from shoe polish 
to plastic nut bowls, from barbecue sauce to beverage 
holders. A few JA companies are service groups 
offering secretarial services, public opinion polling, 
newspaper columns, radio programs, and sale of other 
JA company products. 

Production must be careful and economical because 
the young achievers have to sell their products in 
competition with items produced by adult businesses. 
They sell their products any and every way they can. 
Their first market is usually made up of parents, 
friends and relatives, and usually are completed by 
Christmas. After this period, they have to get out 
and really scratch for business, selling door-to-door, 
to purchasing agents or to retail outlets. 

In May, before the close of the school year, each 
company terminates its business. Inventory is liqui- 
dated, all outstanding bills are paid, and tools and 
supplies are sold for what they will bring. If the 
company has been successful, the board of directors 
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reviews its financial position and determines the 
amount of dividend to be paid per share of stock, and 
whether there should be a bonus among company mem- 
bers. Average dividend is about 10 percent, or 5 cents 
a share. 

One of the most interesting results of the Junior 
Achievement program was a survey of teenagers on 
the question, “Are you in favor of government owner- 
ship of industry?” Fifty-three percent of teenagers 
pclied in this survey voted “yes.” Ninety-one percent 
of teenagers polled in Junior Achievement voted 
“no.” 

It is obvious that through Junior Achievement the 
Junior Achievers have learned what American busi- 
ness is all about. They’ve learned by doing that free 
enterprise is the heart of a healthy economy; that free 
lunch is a folly. 

“There is no question,’ says Mr. Betts, “that UI 
will continue its sponsorship of Junior Achievement. 
We think it is one of the most worthwhile of the 
many programs our company supports.” 

Information on this program may be obtained by 
writing to Junior Achievement Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


‘Electric City’ to Be Built in New Jersey 


MONSTRUCTION will begin in June on “Electric 

. City, USA,” which will cover a 2500-acre area 

in northern New Jersey and house an estimated 
30,000 people upon completion. 

Details of the largest all-electric community devel- 
opment to be undertaken within commuting distance 
of New York were announced jointly by the East 
Orange, N. J., development firm of W. J. Happel & 
Co., Genera! Electric Co. and Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co. Groundbreaking on the project will begin 
immediately. 

Designed for luxury living, the-development, when 
completed, will have 6000 Gold Medallion Homes, 5000 
apartment units, a 100-acre industrial park, shopping 
centers, schools and related construction necessary for 
complete community development. 

Every one of the 6000 homes in all price ranges 
from $12,990 to $24,990 will be awarded a Gold Medal- 
lion, the national symbol of highest quality and elec- 
trical excellence. It signifies that these new homes are 
electrically heated, wired for full housepower, de- 
signed to provide light for living and equipped with 
pushbutton, automatic electric kitchens. 

Serviced at the all-electric home service rate of 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., these Gold Medal- 
lion Homes will enable all but the lowest income fami- 
lies to live better electrically. 

The all-electric city will be located on land roughly 
rectangular in shape running from east to west ap- 
proximately seven miles south of South Amboy. 


Walter J. Happel, Jr., active in realty development 
in New Jersey for over a decade, summarized the 
important factors that combined to make his “Electric 
City, USA” a reality. 

“We hear, on all sides, that inflation is pricing 
houses out of the market,” he said. “It seemed to us 
that by combining careful land planning, high quality 
construction in homes fully equipped electrically and 
mechanically, and the newest mass production meth- 
ods—we could offer luxury living starting in the 
$12,000 range.” 

Commenting on his company’s position as a 
participant in this new project, C. E. Kohlhepp, Presi- 
dent of Jersey Central Power & Light Co., a General 
Public Utilities subsidiary, emphasized the new con- 
cept of all-electric living embodied in the Gold Medal- 
lion Home. He pointed out that selling more electricity 
—particularly through supplying electric heat for Gold 
Medallion Homes—would help to continue the low 
price of electric power despite the rising costs of 
doing business. 

He noted also that the new project of Electric City 
provides an opportunity to study the problems of in- 
creased power supply in residential areas, and the 
impact of the increased use on over-all power gener- 
ating problems. 

The New Jersey developer said that a wide selec- 
tion of model homes will be completed by Labor Day. 











- Only 
Electricity 
Provides 

~ Flameless 
Water Heating 


Your intuition tells you how safe flameless electric water heating 











is for your family. And vou can be sure there are good, 
practical reasons for the way you feel. An eclectic water heater 
is clean. It needs no fluc, so you can install it anywhere and 
always have all the hot water you need. We invite you to live 
with these advantages of flameless water heating in your home. 
Youll feel good about it when vou do. So see your clectric 


appliance dealer today. 


YOU LIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY 





This advertisement in four colors will appear as a two-page spread in the 





Sept. 19 issue of Life magazine and 
will be repeated in the Oct. 8 Saturday Evening Post. It will launch the “flameless” theme of the Live Better 
Electrically Program which will be used extensively in the 1961 advertising schedule. 


BE to Launch 10-Point Ad Program 


EN coordinated promotional approaches will be 

used in the Live Better Electrically Program 

beginning next fall, Ralph Zeuthen, LBE Pro- 
gram Manager, has announced. The program has 
been designed for maximum effectiveness at the local 
and national levels. 

These approaches will be: 

LBE national ads. 

Manufacturers’ national ads. 

Other trade allies’ national ads. 

Local 24-sheet posters. 

Local bus cards. 

Local truck posters. 

Local radio. 

Local ads adapted from national LBE ads. 
Window banners for appliance stores. 
In-store promotional materials. 

In addition, publicity programs for trade and con- 
sumer press will be heavily emphasized, Mr. Zeuthen 
said. 

At the national level, the LBE Program will be 
sparked by EEI ads in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Better Homes & Gardens, and Reader’s Digest. Elec- 
trical manufacturers are also expected to carry the 
LBE message in their ads. Trade allies will help 
to tell the LBE story in national media. 

These three coordinated efforts at the national level 
all will be aligned behind the “flameless” theme. 
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The LBE Program will establish its leadership 
stature with more than 700 million advertising im- 
pressions in 1961. 

The “flameless” theme of the LBE Program will 
appear in every issue of Better Homes & Gardens, 
which is the program’s No. 1 shelter magazine. LBE 
will be BH&G’s second largest advertiser. 


“Reader’s Digest” Scheduled 


A major addition to the 1961 scheduie includes 
plans for five insertions in Reade?r’s Digest. Electric 
heating is still news to the nation as a whole, Mr. 
Zeuthen stated, and must be carried in an important 
magazine providing a news approach. Reader’s Digest 
has the right informational atmosphere for news on 
electric heating, plus the largest circulation of any 
magazine in the nation, he added. 

The research on the word “flameless” recently con- 
cluded by EEI will be utilized in the theme of the na- 
tional advertising program. Research indicated ‘“‘flame- 
less” brings to the consumer’s mind the advantages 
of cleanliness, safety and modernity of electricity. 

The same theme will also be used locally in seven 
further approaches. The ‘‘flameless” theme and its 
benefits will appear on radio commercials. Adapta- 
tions of national ads for local use will be provided. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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A Rural Sales Program 
That Meets 
The Challenge 


By W. R. Poole 


Vice President, Sales, The Toledo Edison Co. 


UR philosophy is that a sound rural sales pro- 

gram contributes to the total economy of the 

area and its effectiveness should be evaluated by 
the company in that light. 

The Toledo Edison Co. serves eight counties in 
Northwest Ohio, with Toledo being the only metro- 
politan area. The rest of the territory is rich in 
agriculture, with many towns and villages dependent 
to a great extent on farm income for their livelihood. 

At the start, our rural sales department was largely 
a line extension activity, followed up with our people 
selling ranges, refrigerators, washers, and other ap- 
pliances. Bringing the convenience of electricity to 
the rural home was our main objective. Fig. 1. We 
went so far in those days as to suggest that some of 
the work could be taken out of farming by motorizing 
such things as grindstones and milk separators. We 
even explored the possibility of material handling. It 
took what now seems a long, long time to broaden 
our horizons and visualize the impact that electricity 
could have on the farm. We began to think of this 
new source of energy on the farm as not just a con- 
venience, but as an instrument to raise the economy 
of the farmer. Prior to this new concept, our evalua- 
tion of our rural sales department had been based 
entirely upon the electric sales to the farm customers. 

With the size and type of farm in our area, the 
increased use of electricity for mechanizing farm 
chores, in combination with mechanized field equip- 
ment, made it possible for the farmer to handle larger 


An address before the EEI Sales Conference, Farm Group, Chicago, 
Ill., April 5, 1960. 
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units with less man-power. In many cases this meant 
the need for the hired hand or the requirement of 
young people to stay on the farm was fast becoming 
a thing of the past. 

As these changes developed, it became apparent 
that, for our small communities to stay healthy and 
grow, it was necessary to create additional job oppor- 
tunities to absorb man-power which was formerly 
being used on the farms. 


Industrial Development Responsibility 


Our industrial development department was charged 
with this responsibility. This reservoir of good man- 
power, thus created, made the task an easy one. As 
small plants began to locate in the area, another 
facet of rural electrification was apparent—the sun- 
down or part-time farmer. With opportunities for 
industrial employment available, many farmers soon 
discovered that by mechanizing their operations, suf- 
ficient free time was available for them to supplement 
their income by working full or part time in indus- 
try. Again this increase in available manpower was 
absorbed by additional new industry. This cycle met 
our challenge of deteriorating small communities and 
rapidly falling population. 

Archbold is a beautiful town in the center of a rich 
agricultural area. Population had remained at prac- 
tically a standstill for years. Then, from 1950 to 
1958 it grew from 1486 to 2306, an increase of 55 
percent. 

West Unity had no industry and was also experi- 
encing the declining population so typical of the area. 
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However, from 1950 to 1958, the town grew from 
827 to 1374, an increase of 66 percent. 

While the basic reason for electrifying and mech- 
anizing the farm is to help the productivity and pros- 
perity of the farm, there is a side effect—the economy 
of the entire community. 

There are many beef fattening farms found in our 
area. Our agricultural engineers designed material 
handling equipment, making it possible for one man to 
raise his capacity from 100 to 400 steers annually. 
This required an additional investment on his part 
of over $137,000. 

A dairy farmer installed a modern milk room and 
herringbone milk parlor. The cost was over $44,000, 
but raised the farmer’s capacity from 20 to 45 cows. 

To house 20,000 layers in an egg factory, an ex- 
penditure of $150,000 was required. 

With these and many more similar projects, a tre- 
mendous amount of money is spent in the local mar- 
ket. The banker, the farmer, the builder supplier, the 
equipment salesman, the insurance man and many 
others share in this activity. We are sharing too. We 
have experienced an annual increase of 12 percent, 
compounded in the last 10 years, from our rural 
accounts. Fig. 2. 

All this money being brought into our communities 
through capital expenditure for farm modernization, 
greater productivity of the farm, capital expenditure 
on industrial plants, and industrial payrolls changed 
the economy of the whole area. 

With the rural sales department performing such 
a key role in this development, it would be unrealistic 
to evaluate its effectiveness on the prosperity of the 
farmer alone, but the department must receive its 
fair share of credit for the growth and prosperity it 
helped generate. 

What should management expect of a rural sales 
department? 


Rural Sales Objectives 


Here are some of the objectives we expect from 
our Rural Sales: 

@ To increase the company’s rural revenue. 

@ To improve the over-all area economy. 

@ To build customer confidence and good relations 

with our company. 

@ To assist in developing rural educational programs. 

We believe that in orded to accomplish these aims 
we must employ rural sales personnel of the highest 
caliber. For a number of years we have employed 
only graduate agricultural engineers in this depart- 
ment. However, this is not the only important requi- 
site. He must have a sales aptitude and attitude. We 
look upon this operation not as a service organization 
to engineer materials handling, ventilation, etc., but 
first of all, he must create the need and the desire and 
then perform the necessary engineering. Having this 
type of personality, it is only natural that he will 
enter into the area organizations such as the granges, 
lodges, local businessmen’s organizations and others. 
While this is not a requirement on the part of our 
company, we make it obvious to the individual that 
such local participation is appreciated. 
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Since these are men with an imaginative mind and 
a natural incentive for accomplishment, most of our 
present program has been evolved by committee action 
of this group. They are close to the scene, and with 
their engineering background are quick to see and 
develop electrical means of solving many of the farm 
problems. It never has been the purpose or the desire 
of management to attempt to direct its actions beyond 
the over-all policy considerations. With the proper 
personnel and a reasonably free rein on program 
development, there will be no dearth of ideas that 
are worthy of promoting. 

We at Toledo Edison feel strongly that any program 
worth starting is worth a continuing effort. Only 
after long, hard sales work do we start to reap the 
full harvest. There is always the temptation to do the 
expedient, then drop it and move on to another project. 
In our opinion, this dissipates energy with little re- 
sults. In other words, the program should be planned 
with a long-range viewpoint and unimportant immedi- 
ate problems should not interfere with this long- 
range objective. 


Long-Range Planning 


Through the years that we have worked closely with 
4-H Clubs, the Vo-Ag groups in high schools, and 
other youth organizations, we have developed a feel- 
ing with the younger farmers that we are there to 
help them. Fig. 3. Many of the leading installations in 
our territory would not have been installed had it 
not been for the enthusiasm of the young sons of our 
farmers. 

We do not limit our educational efforts to the 
youth. We expect our rural sales people to cooperate 
with the extension service and the Vo-Ag instructors 
in developing educational programs on farm electri- 
fication. In addition to individual farm calls, we also 
expect rural sales personnel to plan, organize, and 
conduct group activities. 

It is not unusual to have a caravan of from 50 to 
80 cars making a tour of from four to eight out- 
standing farms in a single day. In addition to our 
tours, another effective means of promotion is a day 
devoted to an inspection of an individual farm that 
is a conspicuous example of farm electrification. Some 
of these activities are attended by more than 1000 
people. These promotional activities attract not only 
our customers, but customers of neighboring private 
utilities, and REA’s. We always see to it that Toledo 
Edison personnel are fully identified with these promo- 
tions. We are sure that this has a beneficial effect. 

There is an accomplishment of our rural sales de- 
partment that cannot be classified as expected accom- 
plishment. However, we have been fortunate in our 
area in receiving wonderful cooperation from our 
metropolitan newspaper and our community weeklies 
on electricity and its place in a farm management 
program. We realize fully the difficulty in developing 
this kind of cooperation, however, it is certainly 
worthy of considerable effort. 

In our relations with our newspaper friends, this 
is not a one-way street. Handled properly, this rela- 
tionship can be of equal value to the newspaper, the 
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farmer and the company. Care must be exercised to 
insure that any story we expect the newspaper to run 
is, first of all, newsworthy. We must be honest with 
them. We cannot expect them to carry a story if its 
only point is that it is electric. It must have value 
to the farm, with electric application only a means 
to an end. Directing the farm reporter’s attention 
to any item of news value, even though it is not elec- 
tric, will pay big dividends. Above all, there are 
ethics that govern the operation of a good newspaper, 
and we must respect them. 

If we are to expect the rural sales department to 
perform in such a manner, it is only fair that the 
department should expect certain things from man- 
agement. It is the easiest thing in the world for 
busy management never to take the time to observe 
closely what is happening in the rural area. Unless 
there is an understanding of the problems and the 
accomplishments, much of the enthusiasm of the sales 
people can be bled away. 

In recognition of this problem, a tour for the 
directors of our company was organized so they might 
see what is going on in modern agriculture. This has 
paid off in two ways. Recognition of effort and 
accomplishment is always appreciated, and I am sure 
that this tour stimulated further enthusiasm among 
our sales people. The important result of the tour 
was the appreciation that our company’s manage- 
ment now has for the over-all economic development 
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that has been sparked by our rural sales department. 

Additionally, a realistic viewpoint must be taken 
in considering the budgeting of this department. 
Too frequently, operating budgets of sales depart- 
ments are made up on the basis of the previous year’s 
budgets, or on old worn-out, rule-of-thumb calcula- 
tions. We believe a hard look must be given to the 
expected accomplishment, its value to the company, 
and a realistic appraisal then made of the necessary 
funds to accomplish these aims. 

It is also my firm belief that sufficient authority 
should be vested in the head of this group to admin- 
ister the rural sales department within reasonable 
limits and within company policy. 

As with the head of our rural sales, we call the 
heads of all our sales departments “managers.” This 
was done with a purpose. We expect them to manage 
in a broad sense. If they are to have the responsi- 
bility of their area, they should be given the author- 
ity to administer their budget and plan and execute 
their program. This is the way to develop initiative 
and real leadership and I, for one, do not want to 
be involved in the details of operation. 

This is how we meet our challenge. Are you meet- 
ing your challenge? If not, may I suggest vou first 
analyze your problems, set up long-range programs 
that will be effective, man your department with per- 
sonnel capable of carrying out your plans? All this 
is worth nothing unless you then sell, sell, sell. 





SCE May Build Nation’s Largest Atomic Electric Plant 


_ Fig sctes peice of the nation’s largest atomic 
electric power plant may be started next year by 
Southern California Edison Co. 

Following a recent meeting of the company’s Board 
of Directors, Harold Quinton, Chairman, said that a 
letter of intent to negotiate contracts for the design 
and construction of a 360,000-kilowatt atomic power 
plant has been sent to the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and to the Bechtel Corp. 

The contemplated plant would employ the world’s 
largest atomic power reactor. It would be designed 
and built by Westinghouse, which also would supply the 
steam and electrical equipment. The overall plant cost 
is estimated at approximately $70 million. Bechtel 
would be the engineering constructor. 

Based on Westinghouse and Edison studies, the 
plant would be economically competitive with con- 
ventional plants over its lifetime. According to pres- 
ent estimates such a plant would require about four 
years to construct. 


“The consummation of negotiations and the actual 


beginning of construction will depend on_ several 
factors, including finalizing of contracts, approval of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the California 
Public Utilities Commission, and selection of a specific 
site,” Mr. Quinton said. 

The closed cycle water reactor which would be used 
in the plant has been the subject of the most intensive 
research and development during the past decade. 
California Edison’s interest in this type results from 
the reactor’s history which indicates a high degree of 
reliability, safety and control, Mr. Quinton said. 

Briefly described, this type of plant has a 300-ton 
reactor vessel in which uranium oxide fuel elements 
are suspended. Water under a pressure of 2,000 pounds 
per square inch is circulated around these fuel ele- 
ments to pick up heat. The water is then circulated 
through a heat exchanger. This transfers heat to a 
secondary system, where water is converted into 
steam to turn the turbine generator. 

A 360,000-kw power plant will supply enough 
electricity to meet the residential needs of a city of 
more than half a million people. 











ing 37 states and half the nation’s meters have al- 

ready announced plans to sponsor high school 
student and teacher delegations to the Second National 
Youth Conference on the Atom at the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, Chicago, Oct. 20-22. 

The conference will be under the direction of the Elec- 
tric Companies Public Information Program. More than 
600 persons are expected to attend. The Youth Con- 
ference on the Atom is part of the electric industry’s 
program to encourage young people at high school level 
to become interested in science education and careers as 
scientists. 

The first conference, held April 30-May 1, 1959, in 
Atlantic City, N. J., attracted 647 students and teachers 
from 418 high schools in 33 states. The conference last 
year was supported by 61 electric utility companies. 


WFTY-EIGHT electric utility companies represent- 





The Second National Youth Conference 
on the Atom will be held at Chicago’s 
Museum of Science and Industry, shown 
above. Over 600 high school students 
and instructors are expected to attend. 


The program for the second conference, which will 
emphasize ‘“Today’s World of Science,” “The Atom and 
Electricity, Biology and Medicine,” “Atomic Fron- 
tiers” is nearly complete. 

At the first session, on Thursday morning, Oct. 20, 
J. H. Ward, President of Commonwealth Edison Co., 
will welcome the representatives, and a message from 
President Eisenhower will be heard. 

Speakers at this session will include Dr. L. A. Kimp- 
ton, Chancellor, The University of Chicago, who will dis- 
cuss “Today’s World of Science,” and Dr. A. A. Albert, 
Chairman, Department of Mathematics, The University 
of Chicago, whose subject will be “Mathematics as a 
Profession.” 


and 


The research center of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, which is operated for 
the Atomic Energy Commission by The 
University of Chicago, 


the delegates to the Youth Conference. 
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Second Youth Conference 


on Atom Planned 


Following Dr. Albert’s address, there will be group 
discussion sessions with about 25 to 30 participants in 
each group, led by personnel from Argonne National 
Laboratory, The University of Chicago, and Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

At the second session, Thursday afternoon, there will 
be a panel presentation with visual aids, titled ‘Five 
Different Approaches to Electric Power from Nuclear 
Fission.” The panel will be moderated by J. F. Kaufmann, 
Chief of Evaluation and Planning Branch, Division of 
Reactor Development, Atomic Energy Commission. Sub- 
jects will include: “The Boiling Water Reactor,” by the 
project engineer from Dresden Nuclear Power Station; 
“Experience with a Pressurized Water Reactor,” J. E. 
Gray, Atomic Power Coordinator, Duquesne Light Co.; 
“Experience with a Sodium Graphite Reactor,” project 
engineer, Santa Susana, Calif., Nuclear Station; “The 


Mechanical hands are used at Argonne 


National Laboratory to handle radio- 
active materials. In photo, above, tech- 
nicians duplicate movement of human 
hands with “master slave manipulators.” 


will be toured by 


Gas-Cooled, Graphite-Moderated Reactor,” project engi- 
-High Temperature Reactor De- 
Associates project; “The Fast Breeder 
M. C. Beekman, Director of Nuclear 
Development Department, The Detroit Edison Co. 


neer, Peach Bottom, Pa. 
velopment Re- 
actor,” Power 

There will be a question and answer period following 
the panel discussion, and Dr. C. L. 


Dunham, Director, 
Division of Biology and Medicine, AEC, will discuss 
“Biology and Medicine in the Nuclear Age. 
A group discussion also will follow this session. 
The dinner speaker on Thursday will be Dr. J. H. 
Williams, Commissioner, AEC, who will speak on “Fis- 
sion, Fusion and America’s Future.” 
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At the third session, on the morning of Friday, Oct. 
21, there will be a panel presentation on “Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion.” J. W. Landis, Assistant Manager, AEC Divi- 
sion, Babcock & Wilcox Co., will discuss surface ships, 
and Col. J. L. Armstrong, Deputy Assistant Director, 
Aircraft Reactors, Division of Reactor Development, 
AEC, will speak on space ships. 


Panel Discussion 


On Friday afternoon there will be a panel discussion 
of “‘Atom Smashers and Strange Particles.” The speak- 
ers will include Dr. L. W. Alvarez, Professor of Physics 
and Associate Director, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
University of California, and Dr. R. H. Hildebrand, As- 
sociate Laboratory Director for High Energy Physics, 
Argonne National Laboratory. 

On Saturday, Oct. 22, the students and teachers will 
tour Argonne National Laboratory and the Dresden 
Nuclear Power Station. At Argonne, the representatives 
will inspect a research reactor, a power reactor and the 
scientific division. At Dresden, they will see a full-scale 
nuclear power plant in operation. 


Would Sponsor Representatives 

The companies which have indicated their interest in 
sponsoring representatives to the conference at this 
time are as follows: Atlantic City Electric Co., Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Co., Boston Edison Co., California- 
Pacific Utilities Co., Cambridge Electric Light Co., Cape 
& Vineyard Electric Co., Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Also, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Central 
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Illinois Light Co., Central Illinois Public Service Co., 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co., Commonwealth Edison Co., The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. 

Also, Consumers Power Co., The Dayton Power and 
Light Co., Delaware Power & Light Co., The Detroit 
Edison Co., Duke Power Co., Georgia Power Co., The 
Hartford Electric Light Co., Home Light and Power Co., 
Housatonic Public Service Co., Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co. 

Also, Interstate Power Co., Iowa-Illinois Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Kansas Gas 
and Electric Co., Mississippi Power & Light Co., Monon- 
gahela Power Co., New Bedford Gas & Edison Light 
Co., New Jersey Power & Light Co., New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp., Northern States Power Co. 

Also, Ohio Edison Co., Otter Tail Power Co., Pacific 
Power & Light Co., Pennsylvania Electric Co., Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Plymouth County Electric Co., 
The Potomac Edison Co., Public Service Co. of Colorado. 

Also, Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., Public Ser- 
vice Co. of New Hampshire, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Texas Elec- 
tric Service Co., Union Electric Co., The United Illumi- 
nating Co., Virginia Electric and Power Co., The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., West Penn Power Co., Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co. and Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co. 





Five Detroit Edison Employees Win Dow Awards 


(IVE employees of The Detroit Edison Co. have re- 

ceived their company’s annual Alex Dow Award for 
outstanding achievement. 

Cited for life-saving were D. K. Conklin, Christian 
Christensen, and H. A. Rickett. E. D. Glatzel and L. I. 
Komives were honored for making outstanding contribu- 
tions to the electric power industry. 


Cisler Makes Presentations 
The awards, established in 1946 and named in honor 
of the electric industry pioneer who headed Detroit Edi- 
son for 28 years, were presented by Edison President W. 
L. Cisler. Each winner received a citation, a gold lapel 
pin, an engraved watch and five shares of Detroit Edison 
stock. 


Mr. Conklin and Mr. Rickett, overhead linemen, res- 


cued a fellow crew member who had been overcome by 
an electric shock while replacing a street light fixture 
in Royal Oak on Oct. 8, 1959. 

Mr. Christensen, an appliance service repairman in the 
toyal Oak area, received his award for rescuing two 
small children whose clothing caught fire while they were 
locked in a parked ear. 

Mr. Glatzel, communication engineer for the company, 
was honored for recognizing the value of microwave com- 
munications as applied to electric company operations 
and for advancing the use of microwave networks in the 
electric power industry. 

Mr. Komives, assistant general superintendent of un- 
derground lines, was honored for his work in organizing 
an electrical industry group which is responsible for the 
design and construction of facilities for testing extra- 
high-voltage underground cables. 








Dresden Produces Electricity from Atom > 


LECTRICITY from the atom began flowing into 
Northern Illinois homes, farms, offices and fac- 
tories for the first time recently when Commonwealth 
Edison Co.’s Dresden Nuclear Power Station recently 
went “on the line.” The plant turned out its first 
power when steam produced in its huge generator 
whirled the 180,000-kilowatt generator. Four days 
after the first output, the reactor reached the “half 
power” level with electrical production at 90,000 kw. 
The Dresden plant is located on the Illinois water- 
way eight miles east of Morris, Ill. The nuclear elec- 
tricity was fed into Commonwealth’s interconnected 
transmission system. 

General Electric Co. is building Dresden for Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. and the co-sponsoring Nuclear 
Power Group, Inc. 

The production rate will be stepped up gradually 
during the next several weeks, with occasional shut- 
downs as testing is done at various levels. 

General Electric is carrying out the testing opera- 
tions and training Commonwealth Edison operators 
as the program proceeds. 

Activation of the Dresden plant marks the initial 
electric production from the largest nuclear power 
reactor in service or under construction in this coun- 
try. Dresden is the first full-scale, privately-financed 
nuclear power plant in the world. 

Dresden achieved its first atomic chain reaction 
on Oct. 15, 1959, when the first 28 uranium fuel 
assemblies were installed in the reactor core. 

Since then, testing operations have been conducted 
as the core was loaded to the present 448 fuel assem- 


blies for the initial stage of the plant’s operation. 

Upon authorization of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it will be brought up in gradual steps to 
full power. 

Dresden is expected to be in full operation this 
summer, in little more than three years after con- 
struction work was begun. It takes two and one-half 
years to build a conventional coal-burning plant of 
similar size. 

Dresden, at its full capacity of 180,000 kw, will 
produce enough electricity to supply all the needs 
of a city of 200,000 people. 

General Electric is building Dresden for a fixed 
contract price of $45 million. Site and overhead costs 
of approximately $6 million bring the total to $51 
million. 

Commonwealth Edison, which will own and operate 
the plant, is paying $30 million of the contract price, 
plus the site and overhead costs. 

The $15 million balance of the contract price is 
being paid by Nuclear Power Group, Inc., as a re- 
search and development expense. General Electric 
also is contributing substantial amounts above the 
contract price for additional research and develop- 
ment. 

Nuclear Power Group consists of Commonwealth 
Edison, six other electric utilities, and Bechtel Corp., 
the engineer-constructor for the project. The other 
members are: American Electric Power Service Corp., 
Central Illinois Light Co., Illinois Power Co., Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
and Union Electric Co. 





LBE to Launch 10-Point Ad Program 


(Continued from page 150) 


A 24-sheet poster, window banners, truck and bus 
cards, as well as in-store materials, will also carry 
the ‘‘flameless” theme. 

The advertising schedule provides for 1700 ad 
impressions each day during 1961. 

Competition for the consumer’s attention is tre- 
mendous, Mr. Zeuthen said, and to make a lasting 
impression, repetition of the ‘flameless’ theme by 


utilities and manufacturers is essential for the impact 
LBE wants to achieve. 

Point-of-purchase materials on dryers and water 
heaters for use by member utilities next fall will be 
available June 15. On Sept. 1, the complete package 
of all 1961 promotional materials will also be avail- 
able. Complete information may be obtained from the 
Sales Division. 





Philip Sporn Receives Conservation Service Award 


HILIP SPORN, President of American Electric 

Power Co., has been presented the annual Con- 
servation Service Award of the U. S. Department of 
Interior. 

In a citation letter presented to Mr. Sporn, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton said that the 
award was “in recognition of the valuable services 
you have rendered as a proponent of conservation of 


fuels of the United States.’ Specifically cited were 
Mr. Sporn’s contribution to the conservation of fuels 
through improved utilization practices, including ad- 
vanced design and operation of the heat pump; im- 
provements in transmission of electricity at high volt- 
ages; and pioneering among the electric utilities in 
generation by steam operating at high temperatures 
and pressures. 
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What Does the Customer Really Want to Know? 


(Continued from page 142) 


e Informing customers of the effect on the use of 
service during a spell of very hot or very cold weather 
resulted in customer skepticism and stirred up high 
bill complaints. 

Still another caution—do not underrate customer 
intelligence. 

Two people particularly emphasized another field 
of customer interest. Perhaps it’s because these two 
have a close connection with sales, among other mat- 
ters. One puts it this way: 

“I believe most of our customers look to us for 
guidance in many ways: if a customer feels he must 
improve his home facilities, his first thought seems 
to be to call the utility company rather than the 
tradesman; if he wants to improve his use of service 
he seldom calls the merchant who sells equipment, but 
he does call the utility company. 

“These few examples begin to point up what the 
customer really wants to know from us. In many 
cases he is not sure in his own mind, but subcon- 
sciously he feels that the utility company should tell 
him of new things that are within reach of his 
pocketbook to make life easier, more comfortable, or 
just to enable him to ‘keep up with the Joneses.’ 

‘From the work done in the past 30 years in launch- 
ing a long line of time- and labor-saving devices, 
there has emerged an eager and anxious clientele 
which will continue to look to us to keep telling them 
when new products are available for their better 
living.” 

Here’s the other comparable comment: 


“Our customers want us to be guardians of their 
interests in questions involving uses of utility ser- 
vices which may not have general market accep- 
tance.” 


They’re Sometimes Ahead 


“As a corollary to the above subject, we sometimes 
find that our customers are ahead of us in their ac- 
ceptance of new products and new uses of service. We 
need to be alert to these situations so that we do not 
create too many barriers to public acceptance. Ob- 
viously, if we have a good pipeline to what our cus- 
tomers want, we would recognize these situations and 
act accordingly.” 

Other suggestions were made as to what the cus- 
tomer wants to know from us or as to what we should 
want to tell him. I’ve mentioned the most important 
ones and certainly those that came in for multiple 
mention. 


Where does this leave us? What does the customer 
really want to know from us? We’re sure of only 
one thing: there is no one simple right answer. 
What he wants to know emerges more nearly as a 
check list for consideration and study—for compari- 
son with what you are telling your customers. 


10-Point Check List 

Here are 10 points that make up that check list— 
10 points that, in the aggregate, comprise many of 
the important things the customer really wants to 
know from us: 

@ Simple, helpful facts about his service. 

@ Company services available to him. 

@ A few essentials of how to do business with us. 

@ That company and employees want to serve him 
well and cheerfully. 

@ That he can get prompt help on problems and 
adequate answers to questions. 

@ That he’s getting good service. 

@ That the rates are reasonable. 

@ That he isn’t being overcharged and is “not 
alone in the boat.” 

@ That he is looked upon and treated as an indi- 
vidual. 

@ What’s new and practical in utility uses, so he 
can live the most modern way. 

In addition, here’s a five-point list of things we 
want the customer to know: 

@ What we do as companies and through our em- 
ployees to be good citizens wherever we serve. 

@ Facts regarding our current problems that af- 
fect customers, such as a request for franchise re- 
newal, need for a rate increase, proposed legislation. 

@ What our area has to offer to industry and what 
we are doing about it. 

@ The free enterprise story, in general. 

@ The bad effects of government power, in par- 
ticular. 

And here is an eight-point summary of ideas we've 
presented—most of them borrowed—that do not fit 
into these information lists. This is a list of do’s 
and don’ts: 

@ We need more empathy in developing customer 
information programs. 

@ Surveys should consider not only complaints, but 
questions and comments as well. Information pro- 
grams are for happy customers, too. 

@ The basis for good customer relations is good 
customer service in the broadest sense. Actions speak 
louder than words. 

@ Conscious effort should be made to create sub- 
stitutes for our decreased customer contacts. 

@ Consider using service analysis forms as a tool 
for more effective handling of high bill complaints. 

@ When we want customer help in “pulling our 
chestnuts out of the fire,” we should emphasize his 
interest. 

@ Be sure specific customer information projects 
will do more good than harm. 

@ Let’s not wear undeserved halos—they don’t sit 
well and are not becoming. 
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E. L. LINDSETH, President of The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
since 1945, has been elected Chair- 
man of the Board of the company, 
and R. M. BESSE, Executive Vice 
President, was elected President. 

As Chairman, Mr. Lindseth will 
continue as chief executive officer, 
and Mr. Besse as President will re- 
main the company’s chief operating 
executive. 

Mr. Lindseth has been president 
and director of the company since 





E. L. LINDSETH 


1945. Joining the Illuminating Co. 
in 1924, Mr. Lindseth worked his 
way up rapidly, becoming in 1945 
the youngest chief executive in its 
history. He is a board member of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, and the National City 
3ank of Cleveland. He is a past pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and has been active in 
EEI work for many years, serving 
in a variety of capacities. In 1949-50 
Mr. Lindseth was President of Edi- 
son Electric Institute. Since then he 
has served as a member of the EEI 
Advisory Committee, and as a mem- 
ber of the EEI Board of Directors. 
Mr. Lindseth at present is a member 
of the EEI Board and of its Execu- 
tive Committee. He is also Chair- 
man of the EEI Committee on 
Atom.c Power. 


R. M. BESSE 


Mr. Besse was a partner in the 
law firm of Squire, Sanders and 
Dempsey before joining the company 
in 1948. He became executive vice 
president in 1953, and a director two 
years later. 

Mr. Besse was graduated from 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, 
with an A.B. degree in 1926. He 
was awarded his Doctor of Laws de- 
gree from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1929. 

He has been active in civic and 
community activities, having served 
as president of the Council on World 
Affairs and as a member of its board 
He is a vice president 
and director of The Cleveland 
Church Federation, and a director 
of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Besse has served as chairman of 


of trustees. 





the Edison Electric Institute Legal 
Committee. 


R. A. OLSON, Vice President and 
Secretary of Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., was recently elected Pres- 
ident of the utility, and H. B. MuN- 
SELL, President since January, 1947, 
was named Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Olson joined the company as 
1947, after 12 
years of legal and financial work 
with The United Light and Rail- 
ways Co., a utility holding company 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
United Light was liquidated in 
1950, and Kansas City Power & 
Light, the largest electric operating 
property in the system, became an 
independent company at that time. 

The new president was named 
secretary-treasurer of KCP&L in 


secretary early in 
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R. A. OLSON 


1949, vice president and treasurer 
in 1955, and vice president and sec- 
retary in 1957. He has served as a 
director since 1950. 

Mr. Olson received a degree in 
commerce from the University of 
Iowa in 1933 and a Doctor of Laws 
degree from the Iowa Law School in 
1935. He was a member of the staff 
of the Towa Law Review and of the 
Order of Coif, and was president of 
the Law School Association. 

He is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the American Royal 
Association and is a director of 
Trinity Lutheran Hospital. He is a 
member of the Downtown Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce 
and, by appointment of Mayor H. R. 
BARTLE, of the Kansas City Indus- 
trial Commission. 





H. B. MUNSELL 


Mr. Munsell came to KCP&L as 
vice president and secretary in July, 
1945. At the time of his election as 
president, when not quite 42 years 
f age, he was one of the youngest 
executives to head a major utility 
in the nation. 

In the 13 years since he became 
principal officer, Mr. Munsell wit- 
nessed the addition of $263 million 
to the utility’s plant. Operating 
revenues increased from $24 million 
in 1946 to $64 million in 1959. The 
company’s capacity was boosted be- 
yond the million-kilowatt mark for 
the first time this year. This is more 
than three times the capacity avail- 
able in 1947. 


O 


F. A. MORETON, prominent Salt 
Lake City insurance man and a di- 
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rector of Utah Power & Light Co. 
for many years, has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of the util- 
ity, succeeding the late G. M. GADs- 
BY. 

Mr. Moreton is president of Fred 
A. Moreton & Co., and has served 
on the UP&L board for 14 years. In 
1953, he was elected vice chair- 
man of the board. A native of Salt 
Lake City, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Utah and in 1918 graduated 
from the School of Military Aero- 
nautics of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Service. 

He is a director and a member 
of the executive committee of both 
the Walker Bank & Trust Co. and 
Utah Fire Clay Co., and is a past 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 





F. A. MORETON 


Mr. Moreton is a member and a 
past chairman of the advisory board 
of the Salvation Army, a member 
of the Utah Safety Council, and of 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


G. M. BRUNZELL, Executive Vice 
President of The Washington Water 
Power Co., has been elected Presi- 
dent of the company. He fills the 
post vacated by K. M. ROBINSON, 
who retired as President, but will 
continue as Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Brunzell began his WWP 
career in 1936 as an electrician in 
Pullman, Wash., after he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Idaho 
with a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. He was named Big Bend divi- 
sion engineer in 1939. 


He was transferred to Spokane 
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in 1943 as assistant superintendent 
of the Spokane division, and in 1946 
was promoted to division superin- 
tendent. 

In 1955 Mr. Brunzell became Spo- 
kane division manager and the fol- 
lowing year was named vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president. 
He was elected executive vice presi- 
dent in 1958. 

A member of the Washington 
State Power Advisory Committee, 
Mr. Brunzell is currently president 
of the Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association. 


J. R. FURBER has been elected a 
Vice President of Northern States 
Power Co. and named manager of 
its Minneapolis Division, succeeding 
the late E. K. THORGAARD. 





G. M. BRUNZELL 


Mr. Furber, who has been General 
Sales Manager of the company for 
the past 12 years, joined NSP 36 
years ago, shortly after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Minne- 
sota, where he received a degree in 
electrical engineering. He worked as 
a sales engineer until 1942, when 
he was made manager of the com- 
pany’s municipal and resale section, 
a position he held until his promo- 
tion to general sales manager. 

He is both an engineer and an at- 
torney, was graduated with an LL.B. 
degree from the Minneapolis-Minne- 
sota College of Law. In 1946, and 
again in 1948, he received the Min- 
nesota State Bar Foundation Schol- 
arship award. 

Long prominent in utility circles, 
Mr. Furber has served on several 
EEI committees. Currently he is a 
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member of the Institute’s Sales Di- 
vision Executive Committee, the 
Residential and Farm Policy Com- 
mittee, and is Chairman of the Resi- 
dential Wiring Promotion Commit- 
tee. 


The following executive changes 
at Union Electric Co. have been an- 
nounced. 

E. R. Kropp, Vice President, Gen- 
eral Administrative, has been named 
Commercial Vice President. J. E. 
JOHANSON, Manager of the Indus- 
trial Development Division, has been 
appointed Sales Manager; H. R. 
Scott, Manager of the Regional De- 
partment, has been elected Regional 
Vice President; G. R. MuRRAY has 
been elected Assistant Secretary of 
the Company and H. E. WUERTEN- 
BACHER, JR., has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Assistant. 

In addition, it was announced that 
W. G. HEREN, Director of Advertis- 
ing and Public Relations, will report 
to the President, and W. L. JONEs, 
Director of Employee Relations, will 
report to the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent. All changes effective 
May 1. 

These changes were announced co- 
incidentally with the retirement of 
M. E. SKINNER, Vice President and 
Director of Sales. 


were 


Mr. Skinner joined Union Elec- 
tric in 1946 as director of sales and 
in 1948 was elected vice president 
and director of sales, having charge 
of all commercial activities. Before 
coming to Union Electric, he was 
associated with Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., Duquesne Light Co., 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Throughout his long utility career, 
Mr. Skinner had been active in civic 
and trade work. He 
served as chairman of the EEI com- 
mittee which organized the National 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau. 
He was chairman of the EEI Com- 
mercial Division (now Sales Divi- 
sion) General Committee, from 1950 
to 1952. 


association 


Mr. Kropp has been with Union 
Electric 37 years, except for three 
and a half years as a naval officer in 
World War II. After serving as 
assistant secretary, he was promoted 
to assistant to the president in 1948, 
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and in 1952 was elected vice presi- 
dent, general administrative. 

Mr. Scott has been regional man- 
ager of the company for the past ten 
years. In addition to his other du- 
ties, he will now have direct re- 
sponsibility for wholesale sales to 
other utilities. He came to Union 
Electric in 1933 as a valuation clerk 
and engineer. He received his elec- 
trical engineering training at the 
University of Missouri and Wash- 
ington University. He also has a law 
degree from City College of Com- 
merce and Finance in St. Louis. 

Mr. Johanson came to Union Elec- 
tric in 1931, and has worked in en- 
gineering, sales and industrial de- 
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Wuertenbacher came to the com- 
pany in 1948 as a student engineer. 
His duties have included economic 
development, administration and 
sales work. Before his recent ap- 
pointment, he was property tax and 
permit agent. 


G. F. SWITZER has been elected 
Vice President in charge of Engi- 
neering and Construction of Indi- 
anapolis Power & Light Co.. 

In this position he succeeds D. C. 
HESS, a vice president of the com- 
pany for the last 21 years, who has 
reached retirement age, but con- 
tinues as a consultant for the com- 
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ident in 1957. He was elected as- 
sistant vice president in 1958. 


F. C. EGGERSTEDT, JR., Assistant 
Vice President in charge of the Fi- 
Department, Long Island 
Lighting Co., has been elected Vice 
President of the utility. J. J. TUOHY, 
Long Island Lighting President, was 
designated chief executive officer. 
E. W. DOEBLER, who was chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the company, con- 


nance 


tinues as Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Eggerstedt, who joined Long 
Island Lighting in 1950, received his 





velopment. He has degrees in sci- 
ence and mathematics from West- 
minister College and an electrical 
engineering degree from Washing- 
ton University. 


pany. 


due University 
engineering 
through 


Mr. Murray has been with Union 
Electric since 1933. His career has 
included duties in the comptroller’s 
and secretary’s departments. Mr. 


Mr. Switzer joined IP&L in 1932 
following his graduation from Pur- 
with an 
degree. 
various 
tions, he was made chief engineer in 
1950 and also assistant to vice pres- 


supervisory 


degree in civil engineering from 
Purdue University and studied ac- 
administra- 


counting and business 


‘ tion at Pace Institute. 
electrical 


Advancing 
posi- 


He was named assistant treasurer 
of the company in 1951, and in 1955 
was promoted to assistant vice pres- 
ident. 





Appalachian Power Plans 440,000-Kw Hydro Project 


| Pipes nara tome of the 440,000-kilowatt, $50,- 
million Smith Mountain combination hydro- 
electric project on the Roanoke River in Virginia will 
start soon, following Appalachian Power Co.’s ac- 
ceptance of a proferred Federal Power Commission 
license. 

Formal acceptance was made by Appalachian’s 
board of directors only three days after the FPC 
offer had been received. 

At the time of its completion, probably late in 1962, 
it will be the largest hydroelectric installation in the 
United States featuring pumped storage. The general 
construction contractor, Sollitt Construction Co., 
South Bend, Ind., was expected to move its equipment 
onto the Smith Mountain site in mid-May. 

The project includes a concrete arch dam at the 
Smith Mountain Gap, which at 227 feet will be the 
highest dam of its type east of the Rockies, and a 
second dam 18 river miles down-stream near Leesville. 
The upper dam hydro plant will house four vertical- 
shaft hydraulic turbines, including two which will be 
reversible to function as pumps (to move water from 
the lower to the upper reservoir during off-peak hours 
for re-use during peak hours), and the lower dam 
plant will have two vertical-shaft hydraulic turbines. 
Provision has been made at the upper dam for a future 
fifth unit of 140,000-kw capacity, which would raise 
the project’s total capacity to 580,000 kw. 


The upper lake to be formed by Smith Mountain 
Dam will cover about 20,000 acres and back up the 
Roanoke River 40 miles and the Blackwater River 20 
the lower lake to be formed by the Leesville 
3,400 acres. 


miles; 
Dam will cover about 





Accounting Conterence 


(Continued from page 134) 


most typical of the property and produce the com- 
plete life table for further study. The tables can be 
converted to Iowa or New York curves if desired and 
the changing type of dispersion or trend in the 
change, if any, can be developed.” 

The Customer Accounting sessions was highlighted 
by an address by R. L. Thomas, Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co., who discussed ways to improve produc- 
tivity of meter readers. Hard-to-read meters was one 
of Mr. Thomas’ major criticisms. Manufacturers, he 
declared, build meters that are durable, accurate, 
trouble free, not easily damaged, safe, and mainte- 
nance free. But there has been less concern about a 
meter that is easy to read, he told the conference. 

“T think it is time manufacturers began to realize 
the problem of reading meters,” he said. 
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